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and to our capital city the governors of the International 

Bank, the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. We are honored by the presence 
of such a distinguished company in our midst. 

[ think that in these days and times it would not be amiss 
for me to say that the welcome, which I assure you is not 
perfunctory—we are delighted you are here. We are more than 
pleased that you have again assembled to tackle problems 
through your daily meetings that are of importance to our 
whole world. So I assure you that the welcome, both officially 
and personally, is a very warm and sincere one. 

As the chief financial officers of your own countries and 
as the governors of great financial institutions, you must deal 
with some of the most vital and perplexing problems facing 
our generation. After a quarter-cencury, marked by general 
wars and depression, the nations of the world are now engaged 
in a great effort to win for their peoples sustained prosperity 
in peacetime. 

I might remark here that when I told someone I was 
going to appear before this body, they suggested to me 
that I make the observation: The world, through this quarter- 
century of tribulation, proved that it could live with and 
survive adversity. He said, “Now their problers is to show 
us and teach us how to live with prosperity.” 

In all our lands there is a surging confidence that steady 
economic growth can be a reality—that the good things 
of life can be made available in a growing stream to all our 
people. 

In recent years the world has experienced unprecedented 
economic growth. Investment, productivity and trade have 
expanded on a scale and at rates not previously known. The 
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results are evident all over the globe in higher living standards. 
In our age, for the first time in history, dreams of a better 
material life have become everyday hopes among millions 
accustomed to poverty. And for the first time in history, the 
ains of fostering higher living standards has become a central 
concern of governments everywhere and of the international 
community. 

This is an aim we all wish to advance. Our economies can 
help generate an ever better lot for our peoples if we are 
both forward-looking and prudent in our private and public 
policies. The task ahead, it seems to me, is to strengthen 
those policies that foster healthy economic growth. We must 
have growth that does not endanger stability; we must have 
stability that does nor throttle growth. 

During your sessions here you will doubtless be concerned 
with this whole range of problems. For my part, I disclaim, 
and perhaps needlessly, any idea that I am either a trained 
economist or a financial expert. I shall nor make the mistake 
of attempting to counsel you on these technical issues; I leave 
their probing in your competent hands. 

But may I say this? Among the basic problems on your 
agenda none is currently more pressing than inflation—the 
tendency to rising prices. While this tendency is stronger at 
some times than others, and in some places than others, it is 
a world-wide phenomenon today. 

Particular aspects may differ among countries, but thoughr- 
ful men everywhere recognize inflation as a threat to sound 
economic growth. Wise and courageous leaders in every iand 
are sounding a call to their fellow citizens to join in the 
defense of their currencies. It is a call that must be heeded, 
for inflation not only destroys the savings, the pensions, the 
insurance policies of the frugal, its aftermath can be depres- 
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sion, which saps the strength and vigor of government, of 
industry and of people. 

Aside from the many technical phases of inflation, there 
seem to me to be certain common-sense aspects of the matter 
which we must squarely face: 

First, how many of our personal and governmental demands 
and desires can we safely expect our economies to satisfy 
at any one time? Inflation may appear to some as the easy 
way to avoid this question. So at times the world may try, 
through financial and monetary devices, to obtain more from 
its economic resources than can be produced, whether for 
current purposes or for capital investment. The history of 
recent times reaffirms that in reality this cannot be done. 
We cannot successfully put a continued overload on our 
resources. Rising prices have confirmed this axiom. 

Demands on our economies come from both public and 
private sectors. In dealing with inflation, a country's policies 
must relate to excessive demands from both these sectors. For 
those of us charged with public responsibilities this means 
conscientious efforts to limit governmental demands on the 
economy—a difficult task in this day of heavy defense outlays. 

To central bankers we must look for conscientious efforts 
to maintain credit policies that are consistent with sound 
economic growth. To fail to do these things is to ask the 
economy to carry more than it can. It will react to this 
pressure in rising prices. If unchecked, this leads to reaction 
and downturn and all the evil consequences we so well know. 

It may be well occasionally to recall the old story about 
the dog that jumped off the bridge to get the bone he thought 
he saw in the water, thereby losing the one he had in his 
mouth. 

Aside from this first question of the impetus to inflation 
from overloading the economy with excessive demands, there 
is a second: how much do we as individual nations pay our- 
selves for what we produce? If our efficiency in production 
and the payments which we make for productive efforts of 
all sorts rise in step in coordination, there is no impetus to 
rising prices. But if our efficiency does not increase, if our 
productivity does mot rise, we as nations will tend to fall 
into the costly error of overpaying ourselves for the work 
we do. Along that road, as so _— countries are again 
discovering, lies the spur to further inflation. 

We all recognize that sound domestic policies are the 
essential keystone to the avoidance of inflation. In the de- 
veloping of such policies the international financing institu- 
tions which are meeting here this week have been playing 
a significant role by giving valuable advice and by extending 
financial assistance to their members. 


The less well-developed countries of the world are often 
faced with special economic problems. We all recognize that 
basically the impulse for meeting these problems and for 
building up a country’s production must come from within. 

Economic development is a homespun product, the result 
of a people’s work and determination. It is not a product that 
can be imported from some other country. However, a helping 
hand from abroad can often be of the greatest significance 
in furthering economic development by providing technical 
or financial assistance. 

In this great effor: the resources and experience of private 
investment should be mobilized to the maximum extent. We 
look, moreover, to the organizations represented here to give 
encouragement and assistance to the efforts of their member 
countries to achieve a better life for their peoples. 

I have mentioned the vital importance of promoting a 
sound economic base for better living for all our peoples. I 
am sure you realize that there is another reason for main- 
taining strong economies. This is the need to be certain of 
oar security in this troubled world. 

Sound economies are the backbone of successful defense 
because successful defense must be indefinitely sustained so 
long as there is any threat to national security in the world. 
They are essential not only to the maintenance of our military 
establishments but also to the creation of those conditions 
of well-being which are in a very real sense a primary line 
of defense for the entire free world. 

It is important that we remember that what each of us 
decides in his own country affects the fortunes of the rest of 
us. Each country can render a great service to every other 
country by keeping its own economic house in order. 

The world has shrunk and our scase of interdependence 
is keen. So too must be our sense of cooperation. That nations 
choose to act cooperatively through these great international 
organizations is ground fer confidence that your decisions here 
and at home will be wise and sound. 

So I salute the great accomplishments you and your or- 
ganizations have achieved. I trust your days in Washington 
will be most pleasant and productive of increased under- 
standing and cooperation in the years ahead. Your labors can 
hasten that day when all men can live and work in what we 
miay describe as a neighborhood of the nations. 

And now a brief apology. I assumed erroneously at the 
beginning of my little talk that only gentlemen were present. 
I have seen ladies in the audience. To them, may I extend 
my belated greetings and salutations. I did not mean to be 
rude. Thank you. 


“The Communists Also Have 
Their Problems” 


THE GROWING WAVE OF INTELLECTUA! UNREST 
By ALLEN WELSH DULLES, Director of Central Intelligence 
Delivered before the Advertising Council, Inc., San Francisco, California, September 19, 1957 


publicly the generosity of the Advertising Council in 


T IS A PRIVILEGE to have this opportunity to recognize 
devoting so great a share of its time and resources to 


the general welfare. You have freely supported those great 


causes which promote domestically and internationally the 
ideals of our people. You have in the forefront of 
campaigns to alert the people of this country to the dangers 
of alien and destructive movements such as international 


communism. As one in Government who has had the oppor- 
tunity of judging of the effectiveness of this work, I wish to 
express gratitude. 

It may seem a. bit paradoxical that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should be addressing the Advertising Council. 
You represent the trend—which seems quite irresistible— 
that “it pays to advertise.” 

I am the head of the silent service and cannot advertise 
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my wares. Sometimes, I admit, this is a bit irksome. Often we 
know a bit more about what is going on in the world than 
we are credited with, and we realize a little advertisement 
might improve our public relations. For major reasons of 
policy, however, public relations must be sacrificed to the 
security of our operations. 

You and we, however, have much in common. We are 
both deeply concerned with the impact of ideas on human 
behavior. In carrying out one of the Central Intelligence 
Agency's important tasks—that of estimating future develop- 
ments in the foreign field—the ability to analyze public 
reactions is essential in our job. We, as you, have to judge 
whether ideas have a transitory value or will have an enduring 
effect upon the behaviors of people. 

In particular, it is a fascinating study to follow the develop- 
ment of the ideas behind certain of the great revolutionary 
movements. Some such movements were promoted by religious 
fervor, some by brute military force, many by a combination 
of might and assertions of right. These movements have had 
their day—long or short. Some have had broad geographic 
appeal—some were limited to a particular area and the history 
of some has never really been deciphered. Our civilization, 
despite the dark ages, has been tough enough to survive the 
most vigorous and long-lived revolutionary assaults on mind 
and body. 

Tonight I propose to give you the results of an analysis of 
the recent happenings within the Soviet Communist world and 
I shall be bold enough to draw certain conclusions which 
support my conviction that radical changes are taking place 
and more are in the making. 

The initial ideological fervor, I believe, is seeping out 
of the international revolutionary communist movement, par- 
ticularly in the Soviet Union. Marxism was not designed for 
the atomic age of the mid-twentieth century. Effective as 
Communism has been in establishing control of two powerful 
nations and imposing its will on a number of Satellite coun- 
tries, it is beginning to encounter difficulties in coping with 
the complex industrial and technological problems of today. 
Further, while some of the industrial and military achieve- 
ments of both the USSR and Communist China have stirred 
the pride of their citizens, Communism has failed to devise 
a political system capable of commanding the loyalties of 
governed peoples without resort co the cruel barbarities of 
mass terror. It has satisfied neither the ideals, the aspirations, 
nor the needs of the people subject to its domination. 

Accordingly, the leaders of international communism are 
being forced to review their situation and to consider major 
changes—changes which strike at the very heart of the 
system. The theories of Marx and Lenin proved useful 
window-dressing behind which the Communists established 
their monopoly of political power—the so-called dictatorship 
of the proletariat. These ideas are of little aid in guiding the 
Communist dictatorship in meeting the challenge of the 
world today. 

What prophet is there left in Soviet Russia? Marx and 
Lenin are given lip service, but their advice and counsel have 
little applicability today. Stalin has been discredited—though 
his embarrassing remains are still on view in the Kremlin. 
Khrushchev is unlikely to blossom out as a creator of new 
Communist doctrine though his impetuosity and unpredicta- 
bility remain a matter of grave concern in an international 
situation as tense as that of today. Mao retains his role as a 
prophet in China, but he, too, is having his troubles. 

When Stalin disappeared from the scene a little less than 
five years ago, he left a clouded heritage. His later years of 
dictatorship had brought the Soviet Union close to war and 
disaster. Ventures in Greece, at Berlin, and finally in Korea 
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had opened the eyes even of the credulous abroad. Domes- 
tically, harsh measures of forced industrialization and military 
buildup, successful as they were technologically, had left 
little place for meeting the needs of the people. 

Moreover, the systematic cruelties of the secret police had 
created popular unrest, suspicion and despair. Khrushchev 
told us the story of how terror-ridden Soviet life had become 
in his now well-known secret speech at the 20th Party 
Congress over a year ago—a speech still unpublished in the 
Communist world. It was too strong medicine for popular 
consumption, although bits and pieces of it were allowed to 
leak out. 

Stalin's successors had the difficult task of tempering a 
dictatorship but yet maintaining complete authority, of doing 
away with the Stalinist type of secret police repression and 
yet keeping the people under iron discipline, of maintaining 
a tight rein but still creating the impression, and giving some 
of the substance, of a new measure of freedom. 

Beria found it hard to fit into this picture. He did not 
want to relinquish his personal control of the secret police 
through which he hoped to gain the top position. His plot 
was discovered and he was liquidated. Since then the military 
seems to have become the decisive element where force or 
the threat of force was required to support a political 
decision. 

After the Beria crisis we were told that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat had become a collective leadership-—more 
properly described as a collective dictatorship. True enough, 
the crisis of readjustment to the post-Stalin era brought 
together in uneasy harmony the surviving members of the 
governing body known as the Presidium of the Party. Many 
here at home and abroad wrongly estimated that this might 
be an enduring form of government. Actually bitter personal 
rivalries and basic differences of philosophies and outlook 
remain unreconciled. 

The ultimate authority to make crucial decisions must rest 
firmly somewhere and that “somewhere” is unlikely for long 
to be in a collective. Majority rule is appropriate for legislative 
and judicial bodies, but it does not function satisfactorily 
in the executive field, where decisiveness of action is essential. 

For a time after Stalin’s disappearance from the scene, 
Malenkov tried to lead the collective team, seemingly down a 
course which promised a better break for the people than 
they had ever had before. In 1955 he was forced to confess 
his incapacity and Khrushchev took over, committing himself, 
like his predecessor, to the collective rule formula. 

Then, last June, the inevitable irreconcilable conflict of 
opinions emerged, the collective broke down and, with the 
approval of the military, in particular Zhukov, Khrushchev 
eliminated his rivals—Molotov and Kaganovich, who really 
felt that the old Stalinist and foreign policies were preferable, 
and Malenkov, who due to his relative youth, political ex- 
perience, and apparent popularity, was a dangerous potential 
rival. At the moment, Khrushchev is busily engaged in 
implicating Malenkov in the crimes of Stalin’s later days, 
classing him as “shadow and tool” of Beria. Since Beria was 
shot for treason, the threat to Malenkov is naked enough for 
all to see. 

So the history of Soviet ernmental changes repeats 
itself, although in a slightly different pattern from that of the 
two previous decades. Those recently purged have nor yet 
been liquidated like Beria or etal te mock trials such 
as those of the late 1930's. With a touch of almost sardonic 
humor, the miscreants have been assigned to the oblivion of 
Siberia or the darkness of Outer Mongolia. 

It was the hand-picked Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, with the backing of the Army, which played 
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the decisive role in last summer's changes in the high 
command. This suggests that the Presidium on its own can 
no longer deal with recalcitrant members, at least in a 
situation where the issues are closely drawn and where those 
to be eliminated are not in a hopeless minority. 

The claim that the purpose of these changes was to get 
back to the pure Leninist Communism of the past is 
camouflage. No differing theories of Communist and Marxist 
dogma played a decisive role in this struggle. It was a 
question of power politics in a situation where hard de- 
cisions had to be made in both the domestic and foreign 
fields: There were in fact very deep and fundamental 
divergences of views among the members of the Presidium 
and the collective failed to function because the differences 
were not susceptible of compromise. 

Three main issues divided the Soviet leaders. The first 
concerned the decentralization of industry. 

After years of extolling the virtues of a centrally planned 
economy, some of the Soviet leaders have recently begun to 
stress the need of local initiative to improve efficiency at the 
plant level. By the use of local +--orces, it was hoped to ease 
the burden on transport facilizis:| minimize duplication of 
effort and stimulate managerial initiative. Acting on these 
theories, Khrushchev recently forced through a program to 
decentralize away from Moscow many elements of control 
of the great Soviet industrial machine, in the most sweeping 
reorganization of the economic management machinery since 
the first Five Year Plan was adopted in 1928. Some 27 
specialized economic ministries in Moscow were abolished 
and replaced by 105 regional economic councils. 

Last June, several of Khrushchev’s colleagues tried to 
reverse all this. 

The reason for the reorganization is readily understandable 
if one tries to conceive of the bureaucratic mess which we 
would have if we attempted to manage from the Capital 
all the details of a growing industrial complex more dispersed 
geographically than that of the United States and approaching 
one-half of its size. 

There should be eventual economic benefits from the 
decentralization, but Khrushchev's plan will create as many 
problems as it solves. 

A long period of transitional confusion is certain while 
new administrative command and coordination channels are 
worked out. In the longer run, there is the danger for the 
Soviet Union that a kind of economic provincialism will 
develop to threaten the dominance of the central government. 

The reason for the bitter fight against this reorganization 
by many of Khrushchev's colleagues is clear. The decentraliza- 
tion will remove some of the power from the central govern- 
ment in Moscow and transfer it to the provinces. Here only 
two members of the Presidium are in a position to exercise 
real influence, Khrushchev, through his control of the party 
machinery throughout the Soviet Union, and the military, 
presently represented by Marshal Zhukov. 

The second issue dividing the Soviet leaders in June last 
was the agricultural problem, often called the Achilles’ heel of 
the Soviet system. Khrushchev has been pressing for ever- 
increasing areas of State-controlled farm lands, on the pattern 
of the huge development he had started in the so-called 
“virgin lands” east of the Caspian, in order to make good 
the shortcomings of Communism’s greatest fiasco—the col- 
lectivized farm system. This involves some 80-100 million 
acres; larger than the entire wheat acreage of the United 
States. 

For many years Soviet emphasis on heavy industry and 
military strength drained manpower and capital investments 
away from the farms, making agriculture the stepchild of the 
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Stalinist economy. In contrast with the rapid growth rate of 
other parts of the Soviet economy, for the past twenty years 
Soviet production of agricultural commodities has failed to 
increase as fast as the population of the USSR. 

After all, soil conditions, rainfall and temperature do not 
favor the Soviet Union despite its vast area. Less than 10% 
of the country is likely to produce reasonable agricultural 
yields in normal years. Moreover, the combination of bureau- 
cratic mismanagement, and Communist neglect of the motivat- 
ing force of personal incentives had resulted in an inefficiency 
of farm labor so great that it takes about one farm worker 
to feed and supply every four persons in the USSR, whereas 
the ratio in the United States is about one for every sixteen 
persons. Hence, 45% of Soviet labor is on the farms as 
compared with 10% of American workers. 

Khrushchev’s responsibility for the policy of investing 
heavily in the semi-arid, agriculturally marginal “virgin” 
lands is very great. So far he has been lucky, with one ex- 
cellent crop and one fair one. This year (1957) promises 
to be only fair and there is no doubt that many Soviet leaders 
fear a major crop failure as the moisture is used up in the 
new lands. Even Mikoyan, who has stuck with Khrushchev 
so far and now is probably the number two man in the party, 
is said to have been dubious about the “virgin” lands program. 

The final success or failure of the program is still to be 
determined and Khrushchev’s personal reputation is deeply 
involved. He has promised his people equality per capita with 
Americans in milk and butter by 1958 and in meat by 1961. 
This latter would involve an increase of 34 times in Soviet 
meat production which, to say the least, is an ambitious 
program, even taking into acount the noted fertility of the 
rabbit, which is included in the Soviet calculations as well 
as their claimed ability to produce a larger number of twin 
lambs. 

Finally, a third point at issue between Khrushchev and his 
opponents lay in the related fields of foreign policy and 
policy toward the European Satellites. Here Khrushchev was 
attacked by Molotov and his followers for having weakened 
the Soviet position by his policy of reconciliation with Yugo- 
slavia and by his Austrian settlement. He was, in fact, vulner- 
able to the charge of having opened the flood gates to revolt 
by stimulating support for the doctrine of “differing roads 
to Socialism,” a heresy that is now threatening the monolithic 
structure of the Soviet empire. 

For a titae during the Hungarian Revolution, the ranks in 
the Soviet leadership had closed and Khrushchev personally 
as well as his opponents must bear the responsibility for the 
ruthless intervention in November 1956. The scars of dissent 
remained, however, and in the indictment of Molotov by the 
Central Committee, his Yugoslav and Austrian policies are 
the subject of particular criticism. Hungary goes unmentioned. 

Moscow's future policy toward the European Satellites 
remains unresolved. Though Molotov was vigorously at- 
tacked for his mistaken attitude, Khrushchev, since the 
Polish and Hungarian revolts, has feared the contagious 
influence of granting more freedom anywhere. Certainly none 
of the Soviet leaders cares to remember the precepts of 
Lenin, who had this to say in 1917: 

“If Finland, if Poland, if the Ukraine break away from 

Russia there is nothing bad about that . . . No nation can 

be free if it oppresses other nations.” 

These were the major issues on which Khrushchev fought 
for, and by an eyelash won, the leadership of the Soviet Union. 

There are many other burning problems facing the new 
group ruling the Soviet Union. 

First of all, they have the problem of East-West contacts, 
which for propaganda purposes at least they strongly claim 
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to favor. Can the leaders really permit the people of the 
USSR to have knowledge of the facts of life? Do they dare 
open up to the press, to radio, to television? 

Except for certain supervised and guided tours, the answer 
to this so far seems to be “no.” We can guess how frightened 
they are from their panicky warnings to Soviet youth about 
being deceived by the words of the American boys and girls 
who went to Moscow recently for the big Soviet Youth 
Festival. 

Similarly, they do not dare publish such documents as the 
Khrushchev secret speech, the U. N. report on Hungary, nor 
the basic attack on Communist doctrine by the Yugoslav, 
Dijilas, in his recently published book, “The New Class.” 

Instead of dealing with such criticisms openly, Soviet 
leaders try to sweep them under the rug and keep their own 
people in the dark. 

There was recently published in Moscow a highly realistic 
novel, with the eloquent title Not By Bread Alone. It evoked 
great popular interest in the USSR because it showed some 
of the seamier side of political life and bureaucracy in the 
Soviet Union today. All the big guns of the Soviet regime 
began to fire at the author, Dudintsev, and Khrushchev him- 
self recently lambasted the book as misguided and dangerous. 
It is significant that they have not yet banned it. Probably 
they were too late in realizing its subtle attack on the founda- 
tions of the Communist system. 

By and large the bulk of the Russian people still live in 
a dream world about everything outside the USSR, and the 
most tragic part about this is the distorted facts and fancies 
the Soviet leaders give their own people about the allegedly 
hostile attitudes of Americans toward them. The exchange 
of a few controlled travelling delegations is not enough. The 
barriers to information and knowledge must be torn down. 

The Soviet leaders also have to deal with the problems 
created by their own educational system and by the develop- 
ment of an industrial and technical elite. Under the lash of 
its pell-mell industrialization program, the USSR in the past 
decade has enormously speeded up the education of the 
Russian people, particularly in the scientific and technical 
field. As a result, the USSR is turning out hundreds of 
thousands of graduates of schools corresponding to our high 
schools and colleges. 

It is true that in their educational system they emphasize 
scientific and technical fields much more than social sciences 
and the humanities. But knowledge is not an inert substance. 
It has a way of seeping across lines and into adjacent com- 
partments of learning. The Soviet leaders, I firmly believe, 
cannot illuminate their scientific lecture halls and laboratories 
without also letting the light of truth into their history and 
economics classrooms. Students cannot be conditioned to 
turning off their analytical processes when the instructor 
changes a topic. 

Student and intellectual unrest is a troublesome challenge 
to a dictatorship. The Chinese Communists experimented 
briefly with placating critics by liberalizing their thought- 
control system—enunciating the doctrine known as “let a 
hundred flowers bloom, let a hundred schools of thought 
contend.” In the face of the far-reaching criticisms promptly 
voiced by Chinese intellectuals, the Peiping regime quickly 
reversed itself and has only a few weeks ago resumed the 
practice of publicly executing students who dared to suggest 
that China's ills result in part from flaws in the Communist 
system itself. 

The education which Soviet and Chinese Communist leaders 
give their people is a dangerous commodity for a dictatorship. 
Men and women who have their critical faculties sharpened 
are beginning to question why the Russian people cannot be 
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freed from rigid Communist Party and police-state discipline, 
given a greater economic share of the fruit of their labors, 
and allowed to participate—at least by an effective expression 
of consent—in their own governing. 

In the past the Soviets counted particularly upon their 
ability to appeal with success to the youth and the students. 
In 1905 Lenin wrote, “We are the party of the future but 
the future belongs to the young. We are the party of innova- 
tion, and it is to the innovators that youth always gladly 
gives its allegiance. We are the ys of self-sacrificing 
struggle against the ancient rot, and the young are always 
readiest for sacrificial combat—and we shall always be the 
party of the youth of the advanced class.” 

That proud boast could not be made today. The Hungarian 
students were ready for combat, but against the Soviets, not 
for them. The deep disillusionment of the Polish youth with 
the Soviet-imposed version of Communism can be read in 
their brilliantly edited publications, and in spite of Soviet 
censorship there is evidence that they are read eagerly by 
thoce who can obtain them in the Russian universities. 

The Soviet government can still organize massive propa- 
ganda circuses like the recent Moscow Youth Festival. They 
can train an ever increasing number of young scientists and 
technicians. They can bribe the ambitious with the rewards 
of power and special privilege in the swollen bureaucracy. 
But they are finding it increasingly difficult to enlist in their 
cause the self-sacrificing and idealistic young men that Lenin 
once so counted on and who are the real motive power of 
successful revolutionary movements. 

The Soviet leaders also have the growing problem of the 
technical and managerial elite which has been created to run 
Soviet industry—now being decentralized. It will not be 
easy to restrain this class of people from using its critical 
skills to question the cumbersome governmental and Com- 
munist Party bureaucracy and what it is doing—or not 
doing—to give the members of that elite a better life. 

Probably it is out of respect for the growing perceptiveness 
of the people of Russia, and at least out of recognition of 
popular yearning for peace, that Soviet leaders have been 
forced to give lip service to disarmament, another grave 
problem before the Moscow leaders. Now that the issue of 
conceding some form of inspection and control in the USSR 
is squarely presented, they are hesitating. This prospect goes 
against every tradition and instinct of the secretive and sus- 
picious Communist dictators. 

These are some of the practical issues which Khrushchev 
now faces. There is no easy solution. After all, dictatorships, 
whether of the Stalin or of the Hitler type, can for a time 
exact great sacrifices from their peoples and achieve great 
materialistic accomplishments. In fact, for a limited period, 
it may be easier for a dictatorship to make steel than bread 
and butter—easier to build a mighty war machine than to 
satisfy the moral, spiritual and material needs of a great and 
diverse people. This is certainly the case with the Communist 
dictatorship in the USSR. 

Today Communism is more valuable as an article of export 
than it is as a solution for the problems of a country like the 
Soviet Union, which is making great strides in fields of 
material progress, but which has still found no way of 
creating a government which can meet the needs and aspira- 
tions of its people. 

Undoubtedly in many areas of the world, particularly those 
recently freed from Colonial rule, the image of Communism 
still has an appeal. It seems to combine the advantages of 
strict discipline at the top with the promise of quick in- 
dustrialization. These factors appeal to new nations struggling 
with the task of making a government work among peoples 
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who have had little experience with it and who at the same 
time have the desire to become quickly an industrial force in 
their own right. 

The politically unsophisticated peoples of the underde- 
veloped nations have yet to learn what the peoples of the 
Communist world are slowly coming to understand about 
Marxism and industrial growth. Djilas, the Yugoslav Com- 
munist heretic, put it well: 

“Modern Communism began as an idea with the inception 

of modern industry. It is dying out or being eliminated in 

those countries where industrial development has achieved 
its basic purposes. It flourishes in those countries where 
this has not yet happened.” 

In fact, I would add to this that the force of ideological 
Communism seems weakest in those countries like the USSR, 
where it has been the longest in control. It has its strongest 
appeal to the minds of these peoples in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world where they have had no practical experience 
with it. 

Viewed in broad perspective, Communism is only one of 
the many revolutionary movements that have swept into 
world history. Such movements seemed to combine an ideology 
or a faith expressed as a program of action; and a discipline 
through a political‘or military machine capable of organizing 
the energies of the people in order to carry out the ideas 
that have captured their imaginations and loyalties. 

I realize that historical analogies are notoriously treacherous. 
But there may be food for thought in comparing the evolution 
of Soviet Communism with the classical periods of revolu- 
tionary movements. Possibly the closest parallel in history is 
with the French Revolution. 

The pattern seems to be this: the intellectuals desert their 
political institutions and adopt what they call a “Reform 
Program.” Then, revolutionary elements take over from the 
intellectuals and seize power, generally beginning with the 
moderates of the Danton type, and passing through the 
extremists like Robespierre, with a reign of inhuman zeal 
and terror. Successive groups of leaders are destroyed with 
each change in the tempo of the revolution. As Vergniaud 
said in the course of the French Revolution, “The Revolution, 
like Saturn, devours its own children.” Eventually, human 
nature rebels and demands a more normal life. Then the 
practical political and military leaders depose the extremists. 

Finally, in the case of the French Revolution, there was 
the temptation, to which they quickly yielded, to indulge in 
foreign military adventure, and—eventually the access to 
power of the military man on horseback, Bonaparte. There 
is, naturally, considerable speculation these days as to whether 
this last phase of tue French Revolution will be repeated in 
the case of Soviet Communism. I have no crystal ball answer, 
but certainly military dictatorship is one of the possible 
lines of evoluticn in the Soviet Union. 

From this analysis of developments in the Soviet Union, 
it is fair to conclude that I believe that the old Communist 
dialectic of Marx, Lenin and even Stalin does not answer the 
problems of the Soviet Union today—either those of its 
industrial growth or of its lasting control over the great 
peoples living within the Sovier Union. 

It would flow from this that Khrushchev aad whomever he 
may associate with himself in the leadership, assuming he 
keeps his control for a time, will have to determine how they 
ate going to accomplish this dual task. Will they meet it by 
further relaxation, thereby increasing the moral and industrial 
povential of the Soviet Union itself, and the prospects of 
peace, but risking the loss of the Satellite countries? Will 
they attempt a reversion to something like Stalinism under 
another name as soine of the tough, uncompromising language 
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and actions from Moscow of recent days would suggest? Or 
will they be tempted to risk foreign venture with a view to 
uniting their people and their energies to meet alleged 
enemies they claim are encircling them? 

These are the issues. I would not wish to suggest that 
what I have referred to as the decline of the Marxist Com- 
munism has left the Soviet Union materially weak in facing 
them. The Soviet may be ideologically less menacing; techno- 
logically its power is still increasing. 

Throughout the entire revolution, once the Communist 
regime was firmly established in Russia, the emphasis was 
placed on heavy industry, and on building up the war machine. 
This has been a constant policy and has been one phase of 
Soviet life that has not been affected by changing leaders or 
interpretations of Communist ideology. After all, the men 
who are at the helm in the Soviet Union are not the original 
revolutionary heroes. Khrushchev and Mikoyan and their 
henchmen belong to the ever-present class of political career- 
ists who see in a revolutionary movement the path to power 
and privilege. They did not make the revolution, like Lenin. 
It made them, and they want above all else to preserve their 
positions. 

While Marxism at one time or another has invaded most 
segments of Soviet life, including the army with its political 
commissars and indoctrination agents, those who have planned 
the Soviet military buildup have been little hampered by it. 
In their concentration on the fields of nuclear energy, aircraft 
design and construction, and the development of guided 
missiles, they experienced little ideological interference except 
during brief periods of Stalin's last hectic days. 

Take, for example, the case of guided missiles. Here they 
never ceased work from the days of 1945 when they took 
over the German missile installation at Peenemuende with its 
rockets of a range between 150 and 200 miles. Now we know 
they have developed modern missiles of many times the 
power and efficiency of the German wartime models. 

The Soviet Union which we face today presents a series 
of contradictions. Its leader has practically unrestrained power 
except for such control as the military may exercise, backed 
by a formidable war machine—a leader committed by his 
express policies to improve the lot of his people, and pre- 
sumably committed also to relax the harsh controls of Stalin 
which he has described so vividly himself and which he 
purports to abhor. 

At the same time, this leader, Khrushchev, faces the 
dilemma that any substantial relaxation at home or abroad, 
given the nature of the Communist dictatorship as it has 
evolved, may spell his own downfall. For he faces, and he 
knows it, a people who are questioning the basic tenets of 
Marxist Communism, and in particular a student body that 
is becoming more and more vocal in demanding the truth 
and may not be satisfied with half measures. 

The Communist leaders are also facing a growing body 
of highly educated, technologically competent men and women 
in the field of industrial management and production. It may 
prove impossible for them to stop the growing wave of 
intellectual unrest in the Soviet Union. Khrushchev cannot 
turn back education or stop technological development and 
keep the USSR a great power. 

Yet Khrushchev seems to be in a hurry to solve a whole 
series of such problems as I have described and gain the 
personal success necessary to maintain his own position. 

In addition to all this, he has deeply committed himself 
in certain foreign adventures, particularly in the Middle East— 
partly, it may be assumed, to distract attention from problems 
at home and in the Satellites. All this rightfully makes us 
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cautious in Our judgments and does not suggest that there are 
any quick or easy ways out in our relations with the USSR. 

But over the longer range, we can rest assured that 
revolutionary Communist tyranny cannot provide a final 
answer or a satisfactory answer to the needs of a civilized 
community. No power on earth can restore the myth that 
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Communism is the wave of the future after 10 million Hun- 
garians, after a decade of experience with it, and at the risk 
of their lives, gave it such a resounding vote of no confidence. 
The people of Russia, if given the time to continue their 
evolution to freedom out of the narrow bounds of Communist 
dictatorship, will themselves help to find a peaceful answer. 


COMMUNISTS HAVE NOT WON OVER THE MINDS AND HEARTS OF THE YOUNG 
By DR. HU SHIH, Representative of China to the United Nations 


Delivered before the Plenary Meeting of the Twelfth Regular Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
September 26, 1957 


very recent good tidings from Asia is the inde- 

pendence of the Federation of Malaya. My delega- 
tion in the Security Council and in the Assembly expressed 
its satisfaction in connection with the admission of Malaya 
to membership in the United Nations. The independence of 
Malaya is important in itself. It is also important as a part 
of that general movement which has, since the end of the 
Second World War, conferred freedom and independence 
upon many Asian nations now sitting in our midst as our 
fellow members. 

Unfortunately, in the contemporary world, in contrast to 
this movement of national liberation, there is the opposite 
movement of national enslavement. Many countries in Europe 
and Asia have been deprived of their human freedoms and 
national rights. We in the United Nations can never forget 
the fate of these enslaved peoples. 

In the resumed session of the Eleventh Assembly we 
discussed the Report of the Special Committee on the problem 
of Hungary. My delegation is moderately satisfied with the 
resolution which the resumed session of the Eleventh As- 
sembly passed by an overwhelming majority. I wish we could 
have done more. 

Today, Mr. President, I would like to pay a tribute to the 
freedom-fighters of Hungary in the form of a report on 
what great repercussions the Hungarian uprising has produced 
on my people on the Chinese Mainland. 

The Chinese people on the Mainland seemed to have 
learned a great deal about the Hungarian uprising, and were 
greatly excited by it. 

Even from the official Communist press, the Chinese people 
could find a number of important documents published in 
full. One of those published documents was the Soviet Dec- 
iaration of October 30, which gave great joy to the Chinese 
people who sympathized with the cause of Hungarian free- 
dom. For, as we all recall, in that declaration, the Sovier 
Union was telling Hungary and the entire world that the 
Soviet Government had ordered its military command to 
withdraw the Soviet units from Budapest and that the Soviet 
Government was prepared to begin negotiations with the 
Hungarian Government on the question of Soviet troops in 
Hungarian territory. 

What was most exciting to the imagination of the Chinese 
people living under Communist tyranny was the clear and 
indelible impression that the powerful and ruthless Com- 
munist dictatorship in Hungary, after ten years of absolute 
political control and ideological remolding, was suddenly 
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swept away by the spontaneous uprising of ill-armed students 
and factory workers. It suddenly found itself deserted by the 
people, by its own army and by its own police force, and 
was restored only by the intervention of Soviet forces. 

Moreover, the Hungarian revolution appeared to look 
beyond Communism and aspire to a democratic revolution, 
abolishing the secret security police, discarding the one-party 
system, restoring a free press and a free radio, and pledging 
to hold free elections in the near future. It was these anti- 
Communist and democratic manifestations that made the 
Hungarian uprising more exciting to the Chinese people on 
the Mainland. 

Even Mao Tse-tung himself admitted in his speech on 
February 27, 1957: 

“Certain people in our country were excited when the 

Hungarian events took place. They hoped that something 

similar would happen in China, that thousands upon thou- 

sands of people would demonstrate in the streets and oppose 
the People’s Government.” 

The events in Hungary have given rise to two important 
anti-Communist movements on the Chinese Mainland during 
the last few months. One of these has been a nation-wide 
outbreak of anti-Communist movement among the students 
in the universities, colleges and middle schools. The other 
has been one full month of outspoken criticism and attack on 
the Communist Party by many Chinese intellectuals in the 
Universities and in the so-called “democratic parties.” 

There are about 5 million boys and girls in the middle 
schools, colleges and universities. These millions of Chinese 
youths come from all walks of life and know the real con- 
ditions of the people. The most acute suffering of the vast 
farming population, the universal impoverishment of the 
Chinese nation through the so-called socialist construction, 
and the large-scale enslavement of the people in all forms of 
economic and political regimentation—all these cannot but 
be most deeply felt by every sensitive young student daily 
witnessing the hardships of his or her own family. 

It is absolutely untrue that the Communist regime in 
China has won over the mind and the heart of the What 
happened in Hungary last October has proven doubt 
that the young students and workers of Hungary have not 
been captivated by fully ten-years of Communist rule and 
indoctrination. And recent student revolt in China furnishes 
us the best proof that, after eight years of absolute rule and 
ideological molding, the students in China are almost unani- 
mously in opposition to the Communist regime. 

The recent student revolt began in the Peking University 
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on May 4th, a date made memorable 38 years ago by the 
historic “May 4th” student movement of 1919, which was 
also started by the students of Peking University. 

On the evening of May 4, 1957, 8,000 students gathered 
at a commemoration meeting, at which 19 student leaders 
made fiery speeches openly attacking the Communist regime 
for suppressing freedom and democracy in the schools and 
in the country. From that evening on, the wall-newspapers of 
the Peking University became the open forum of the free 
opinion of the students. 

The Peking University student leaders edited and printed 
a periodical entitled “The Relay Cudgel of Democracy”, which 
they mailed to all colleges and schools throughout China as 
a clarion call to all students to join the common fight for 
freedom and democracy. They also sent their representatives 
to contact the students in the 30-odd universities and colleges 
in the Peking and Tientsin area. 

As One of the student leaders put it, “The call is for the 
mobilization of an army of one million youths to fight 
communism, to oppose the so-called revolution, and to over- 
throw the real enemies of the people. We must fight for 
democracy, for freedom, and for the rights of man.” 

The response was almost unanimous from all student 
bodies in every part of China,—from Mukden to Canton, 
from Shanghai and Nanking in the east to Chungking and 
Chengtu in the west. 

By the first week of June, the student movement threatened 
to break out into a popular uprising of the Hungarian type. 
On the evening of June 6, a few university professors and 
“democratic” politicians met and talked over the situation, 
and their general impression was that the students in Peking 
and Shanghai—the two most important centers of student 
population—were on the verge of declaring a strike and going 
into the streets to demonstrate against the Government and 


the Party. One of the professors said: “This situation resembles 
the eve of the Hungarian revolution.” 

But the Communist regime, realizing the gravity of the 
situation, took repressive measures in all the large centers of 
student population to isolate the student groups, arrest the 
ringleaders, and prevent all street demonstrations. 

The most serious case of student rioting-took place in the 


industrial city of Hanyang in Central Chima. Nearly a 
thousand students of the First Middle School of Hanyang 
went on strike on June 12, and demonstrated in the streets, 
shouting anti-Communist slogans and hoisting anti-Com- 
munist ers. The student procession marched on to the 
county headquarters of the Communist Party and beat up 
the Party cers. In the evening, the students broke into 
the local Military Conscription Office, apparently with the 
intention of obtaining arms. The rioting was renewed the 
next day when security police arrived in full force and fired 
on the students. A large number of arrests were made, 
including the vice-director of the school and a number of 
teachers who had led or participated in the demonstrations. 

News of the Hanyang student riots was not made public 
until nearly two months later. And, just ten days before the 
opening of the 12th Assembly of the United Nations, on 
Seeeaber 7, Reuters reported that “three ringleaders of 
student riots in Hanyang last June were executed yesterday 
at a mass meeting of 10,000 spectators”, and that “other 
leaders were sentenced to prison terms of from five to 15 
ears.” 
: The official Communist report said that the instigators of 
the Hanyang riots had called them “the Hungarian events in 
miniature.” 

The student unrest, protest and riot formed one of the 
two great manifestations of the anti-Communist feelings of 
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my people on the Mainland. The other great manifestation was 
the One full month of outspoken and scathing criticism of 
the Communist Party by Chinese intellectuals. That one 
month began with May 8 and abruptly ended on June 7, 1957. 
It was a month of free speech specially granted by “instruc- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party.” 

To have exactly one monvh of specially granted freedom 
of speech throughout eight long years. of Communist rule— 
that in itself constitutes a sufficient commentary on the 
barbarity of the Communis: regime! 

Why was that one month of free speech granted at all? 
Was it granted because otherwise these non-Communist in- 
tellectuals and politicians would remain silent? No. Under 
the Communist tyranny, the people have no freedom of 
silence, which is often more important than the freedom of 
speech. In the old days, so long as a man remained silent, 
he would not be molested. But, under the Communist rule, 
there is no freedom of silence. You are called to the micro- 
phone to broadcast a speech prepared for you, or you are 
required to sign your name to an article written for you. 

And because they nave had no freedom of silence, the 
Chinese intellectuals have been compelled to speak insincerely 
or untruthfully, to pay compliment when compliment is 
undeserved, or to condemn friends or teachers whom they 
could not possibly have the heart to condemn. In short, the 
absence of the freedom of silence has forced many Chinese 
intellectuals to tell political lies, which is the only possible 
escape from this new tyranny, and which, indeed, is also 
the only effective weapon to defeat the purpose of that 
tyranny. 

For instance, when the Communist regime ordered a 
nation-wide purge of the poisonous effects of the thoughts 
of Hu Shih, every friend or student of mine had to speak his 
piece in refutation and condemnation of me, knowing very 
well that I would surely understand that he had no freedom 
of silence. 

So, when the Communist dictators announced a year ago 
that, from now on, the Government would carry out a policy 
of liberalism in dealing with science, literature and art, a 
policy of “Letting a hundred flowers blossom and letting a 
hundred schools of thought contend,”—when that announce- 
ment was made, everybody smiled and applauded and said 
aloud: ‘How wonderful!” 

So, when the dictators announced last year that the Govern- 
ment’s new policy in dealing with the “democratic parties” 
was to be one of “Long-term Co-existence and Mutual Super- 
vision,"—again everybody smiled and applauded and said 
aloud: “How wonderful!” 

But the stirring events in Hungary last October and the 
great unrest among the Chinese students brought abour a 
great change in all this. These intellectuals and politicians 
were prepared to speak out,—to say for the first time what 
they really wanted to say in plain and honest language. 

And the Communist leadership, too, was conscious of the 
wide and deep repercussions of the Hungarian revolution in 
the thought and feeling of the Chinese people. They also 
wanted to find out the real feelings of the people, the in- 
tellectuals and the democratic politicians. 

The Communist leadership was so confident of their own 
power that they thought they could afford to these intellectuals 
a little freedom to speak up. In his February 27 speech, Mao 
Tse-tung made this savage brag: 

“Since those Hungarian events, some of our intellectuals 

did lose their balance, but they did nor stir up an 

storm in the country. Why? One reason, it must be said, 
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was that we had succeeded in suppressing counter-revolu- 

tion quite thoroughly.” 

Mao Tse-tung was so confident of his thoroughness in 
suppressing the counter-revolution that he was now ready to 
invite the intellectuals and politicians of the “democratic 
parties’ to assist the Communist Party in the coming campaign 
of “rectification” with the Party. The non-Communist poli- 
ticians and intellectuals were invited to speak out frankly 
about what they had observed as the defects and mistakes 
of the Communist regime. And, it is reported, in the original 
version of Mao's speech of February 27, there were explicit 
assurances of complete freedom of speech expressed in the 
old Chinese maxim that “He who speaks out shall not be 
held responsible for what he says, but he who receives the 
admonition shall find enough warning for his own action.” 

So the great experiment of Free Speech began in early May! 
For a full month, everybody was free to voice his criticism 
of the Party and the Government; the few newspapers of 
the “democratic parties” were temporarily freed from Com- 
munist Party control and were able to print almost any news 
or opinion, however unfavorable to the Communist regime. 
Even the official press of the Party and Government was 
instructed to print critical opinions without adverse comment. 

But the tremendous volume of outspoken criticism against 
the Party and its policies and the great vehemence and bitter- 
ness of it all were far beyond the complacent expectation of 
the Communist leadership. 

The Communist Party was openly accused of believing and 
practicing the notion that “the entire country belongs to the 
Party as its war booty”. The dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
for which Mao Tse-tung has coined the absurd name, “the 
People’s democratic dictatorship”, and which is no more 
and no less than the absolute dictatorship of the Communist 
Party over the people,—was openly attacked as the root and 
the source of all the mistakes and evils of the present regime. 

These critics openly stated that 90 per cent of past and 
present cases of “suppression of counter-revolution” was the 
result of wrong judgment and miscarried justice. And the 
democratic parties proposed that a Higher Commission of 
Appeal and Redress be established to scrutinize all cases of 
suppression of counter-revolution. 

Many phases of the so-called socialist construction were 
severely criticized, and some critics frankly said that bu- 
reaucraticism is a more dangerous enemy than capitalism 
itself. 

The Communist regime was attacked as a slavish imitation 
of the Soviet Union. The sincerity of Soviet friendship was 
openly questioned and the opinion was voiced that the Soviet 
Union should not be paid for the arms and ammunition she 
supplied Red China in the Korean War. 

The most frequently voiced criticism was that there is no 
freedom, no human rights, and no free election. 

All these were anti-Communist, anti-Government, and 
even “counter-revolutionary” voices which it was difficult 
for the Communist leadership to answer back or to refute. 
And there was no doubt that, during the whole month of 
outspoken criticism and attack, the Communist Party was 
greatly discredited in the eyes of the people. 

So the Communist leadership became very angry and 
regretted the whole affair as having given aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the Socialist Revolution. On June 7, the 
“Freedom Holiday” came to an abrupt end. The People’s 
Daily now declared that there had been a political conspiracy 
on the part of the leaders of the “democratic parties” to 
extend their own spheres of political influence and to over- 
throw the power of the Commuziist Party. It further declared 
that the wise leadership of the Party had foreseen all this 
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and had actually planned this period of open airing of 
grievances, complaints, and criticisms as a method of sifting 
the fragrant flowers from the poisonous weeds. An editorial 
of July 1 of the People’s Daily contains these interesting 
revelations: 

“Carrying out the instructions of the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, the People’s Daily and 
all other papers of the Party published little or no opinion 
from the positive side during the period between May 8 
and June 7. The purpose was to let all ghosts and evil 
spirits ‘bloom and contend’ to their utmost, to let the 
poisonous weeds grow as tall as they could. This is to say 
that the Communist Party, realizing that a class struggle 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat is inevitable, 
let the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectuals initiate 
this battle. 

“Some people said this was a secret trap. We say this is 

an open strategy. For we have told our enemies beforehand 

that we would hoe the poisonous weeds only after letting 
them grow out of the earth.” 

Thus, the movement of “Letting a hundred flowers blossom 
and letting a hundred schools of thought contend” suddenly 
turned into a campaign to persecute and purge the “Rightists,” 
—a campaign which is still going on with a dozen leading 
intellectuals selected to be the targets of public interrogation, 
humiliation and degradation. 

To these victims of the new Communist persecution and 
to the hundreds and thousands of my people who dared to 
speak out and fight against the tyrannical rule of Communism, 
—to all these, we of the Chinese Delegation wish to express 
our heartfelt sympathy and profourd respect. 

Such, Mr. President, are the manifestations of the great 
repercussions which the Hungarian revolution has left in 
the minds and the hearts of my people living and suffering 
under Communist tyranny. 

I have made this report primarily to pay a tribute to the 
Hungarian fighters for freedom. But, Mr. President, those 
popular manifestations I have summarized are also clear 
and unmistakable evidences to prove that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime which has had eight years of military and 
political control of the Chinese Mainland is as unstable and 
as shaky as was the Hungarian regime under Rakosi and Gero. 

Like the Hungarian regime of last October, the Chinese 
Communist regime in 1957 also found itself deserted by the 
youth of the nation and opposed by the intelligentsia. And, 
above all, it is hated by the hundreds of millions of the in- 
articulate but teeth-gnashing farmers and workers. 

More than 80 per cent of my people are farmers. The 
Communist program of forced industrialization has imposed 
on the farming class a burden much bigger than they can 
bear. Collectivization of agriculture and government monopoly 
of trade in foodstuff have introduced inefficiency, bureaucracy 
and corruption into the management of the main livelihood 
of the Chinese people. Throughout the hinterland of China 
millions are dying for lack of food. This man-made famine 
has driven my people to desperation and actual starvation. 
That is why this Communist regime has long been hated and 
detested by the vast majority of the people. 

Mr. President, I was a delegate at the Founding meeting 
of the United Nations at San Francisco. This time I return 
to the United Nations after an absence of twelve years. I 
must confess that it pains me to see this au assembly 
waste so many precious hours on the question of the so-called 
“Chinese Representation.” 

In the preamble of the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Founding nations have declared that one of the ends of the 
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Charter is “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person.” 

To that end, nine years ago the General Assembly of the 
United Nations proclaimed the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

But, Mr. President, this monstrosity of Communist tyranny 
as it is practiced in China, is the very negation of the Charter, 
and the very negation of the Universal Declaration. 

There, on the Mainland of China today, men and women 
who dared to be independent, are being arbitrarily arrested, 
imprisoned, executed or otherwise disposed of. Many millions 


of farmers have been dispossessed and are being subjected to 
a most brutal form of human slavery. Many millions of inno- 
cent Citizens are sent to camps of slave labor—which is 
dubbed “reform through labor”! Sons and daughters are 
required to inform against their own parents. The home has 
no more privacy, and the individual has no more “dignity 
and worth of the human person.” He has none of the 
fundamental human rights—nor even the freedom of silence. 
Mr. President, if such a regime be worthy of membe-: ship 
in the United Nations, then the United Nations is not worthy 
of its Charter and its Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Federal Court Orders Must Be Upheld 


PRESIDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY IS INESCAPABLE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered from his office at the White House, Washington, D. C., September 24, 1957 


minutes this evening I want to talk to you about the 

serious situation that has arisen in Little Rock. To 
make this talk I have come to the President's office in the 
White House. I could have spoken from Rhode Island, where 
I have been staying recently, but I felt that, in speaking from 
the house of Lincoln, of Jackson and of Wilson, my words 
would better convey both the sadness I feel in the action 
I was compelled today to take and the firmness with which 
I intend to pursue this course until the orders of the Federal 
Court at Little Rock can be executed without unlawful inter- 
ference. 

In that city, under the leadership of demagogic extremists, 
disorderly mobs have deliberately prevented the carrying out 
of proper orders from a Federal Court. Local authorities have 
not eliminated that violent opposition and, under the law, I 
yesterday issued a Proclamation calling upon the mob to 
disperse. 

This morning the mob again gathered in front of the 
Central High School of Little Rock, obviously for the 
purpose of again preventing the carrying out of the Court's 
order relating to the admission of Negro children to that 
school. 

Whenever normal agencies prove inadequate to the task 
and it becomes necessary for the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government to use its powers and authority to uphold 
Federal Courts, the President’s responsibility is inescapable. 

In accordance with that responsibility, I have today issued 
an Executive Order directing the use of troops under Federal 
authority to aid in the execution of Federal law at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. This became necessary when my Proclamation 
of yesterday was not observed, and the obstruction of justice 
still continues. 

It is important that the reasons for my action be understood 
by all our citizens. 

As you know, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that separate public educational facilities for the 
races are inherently unequal and therefore compulsory school 
segregation laws are unconstitutional. 

Our personal opinions about the decision have no bearing 
on the matter of enforcement; the responsibility and authority 
of the Supreme Court to interpret the Constitution are very 
clear. Local Federal Courts were instructed by the Supreme 
Court to issue such orders and decrees as might be necessary 
to achieve admission to public schools without regard to race 
—and with all deliberate speed. 


G = EVENING, My Fellow Citizens: For a few 


During the past several years, many communities in our 
Southern States have instituted public school plans for 
gradual progress in the enrollment and attendance of school 
children of all races in order to bring themselves into com- 
pliance with the law of the land. 

They thus demonstrated to the world that we are a nation 
in which laws, not men, are supreme. 

I regret to say that this truth—the cornerstone of our 
liberties—was not observed in this instance. 

It was my hope that this localized situation would be 
brought under control by city and State authorities. If the 
use of local police powers had been sufficient, our traditional 
method of leaving the problem in those hands would have 
been pursued. But when large gatherings of obstructionists 
made it impossible for the decrees of the Court to be carried 
out, both the law and the national interest demanded that the 
President take action. 

Here is the sequence of events in the development of the 
Little Rock school case. 

In May of 1955, the Little Rock School Board approved a 
moderate plan for the gradual desegregation of the public 
schools in that city. It provided that a start toward integration 
would be made at the present term in the high school, and 
that the plan would be in full operation by 1963. Here I 
might say that in a number of communities in Arkansas 
integration in the schools has already started and without 
violence of any kind. Now this Little Rock plan was chal- 
lenged in the courts by some who believed that the period 
of time as proposed in the plan was too long. 

The United States Court at Little Rock, which has super- 
visory responsibility under the law for the plan of desegraga- 
tion in the public schools, dismissed the challenge, thus 
approving a gradual rather than an abrupt change from the 
existing system. The court found that the school board had 
acted in good faith in planning for a public school system 
free from racial discrimination. 

Since that time, the court has on three separate occasions 
issued Orders directing that the plan be carried out. All 
persons were instructed to refrain from interfering with the 
efforts of the school board to comply with the law. 

Proper and sensible observance of the law then demanded 
the respectful obedience which the nation has a right to 
expect from all its people. This, unfortunately, has not been 
the case at Little Rock. Certain misguided persons, many of 
them imported into Little Rock by agitators, have insisted 
upon defying the law and have sought to bring it into dis- 
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repute. The orders of the court have thus been frustrated. 

The very basis of our individual rights and freedoms rests 
upon the certainty that the President and the Executive 
Branch of Government will support and insure the carrying 
out of the decisions of the Federal Courts, even, when neces- 
sary, with all the means at the President's command 

Unless the President did so, anarchy would result. 

There would be no security for any except that which each 
one of us could provide for himself 

The interest of the nation in the proper fulfillment of the 
law’s requirements cannot yield to opposition and demon- 
strations by some few persons. 

Mob rule cannot be allowed to override the decisions of 
our courts. 

Now, let me make it very clear that Federal troops are 
not being used to relieve local and state authorities of their 
primary duty to preserve the peace and order of the com- 
munity. Nor are the troops there for the purpose of taking over 
the responsibility of the School Board and the other responsi- 
ble local officials in running Central High School. The 
running of our schoo! system and the maintenance of peace 
and order in each of our states are strictly local affairs and 
the Federal Government does not interfere except in a very 
few special cases and when requested by one of the several 
states. In the present case the troops are there, pursuant to 
law, solely for the purpose of preventing interference with 
the orders of the Court. 

The proper use of the powers of the Executive Branch 
to enforce the orders of a Federal Court is limited to 
extraordinary and compelling circumstances. Manifestly, such 
an extreme situation has been created in Little Rock. This 
challenge must be met and with such measures as will preserve 
to the people as a whole their lawfully-protected rights in a 
climate permitting their free and fair exercise. 

The overwhelming majority of our people in every section 
of the country are united in their respect for observance of 
the law—even in those cases where they may disagree with 
that law. 

They deplore the call of extremists to violence. 

The decision of the Supreme Court concerning school 
integration, of course, affects the South more seriously than 
it does other sections of the country. In that region I have 
many warm friends, some of them in the city of Little Rock. 
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I have deemed it a great personal privilege to spend in our 
Southland tours of duty while in the military service and 
enjoyable recreational periods since that time. 

So from intimate personal knowledge, I know that the 
overwhelming majority of the people in the South—including 
those of Arkansas and of Little Rock—are of good will, 
united in their efforts to preserve and respect the law even 
when they disagree with it. 

They do not sympathize with mob rule. They, like the 
rest Of our nation, have proved in two great wars their 
readiness to sacrifice for America. 

A foundation of our American way of life is our national 
respect for law. 

In the South, as elsewhere, citizens are keenly aware of 
the tremendous disservice that has been done to the people 
of Arkansas in the eyes of the nation, and that has been 
done to the nation in the eyes of the world. 

At a time when we face grave situations abroad because 
of the hatred that Communism bears toward a system of 
government based on human rights, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the harm that is being done to the prestige and 
influence, and indeed to the safety, of our nation and the 
world. 

Our enemies are gloating over this incident and using it 
everywhere to misrepresent our whole nation. We are por- 
trayed as a violator of those standards of conduct which the 
peoples of the world united to proclaim in the Charter of 
the United Nations. There they affirmed “faith in funda- 
mental human rights” and “in the dignity and worth of the 
human person” and they did so “without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion.” 

And so, with deep confidence, I call upon the citizens of 
the State of Arkansas to assist in bringing to an immediate 
end all interference with the law and its processes. If 
resistance to the Federal Court orders ceases at once, the 
further presence of Federal troops will be unmecessary and 
the City of Little Rock will return to its normal habits of 
peace and order and a blot upon the fair name and high 
honor of our nation will be removed. 

Thus will be restored the image of America and of all its 
parts as one nation, indivisible, v. ‘th liberty and justice for 


Good night, and thank you very much. ‘ 


Eliminate Conflicts and Establish 
“Rule of Law” 


OCCUPATION OF FOREIGN LANDS A FINANCIAL LIABILITY 
By FRANK AIKEN, T.D., Minister for External Affairs of Ireland 
Delivered at the Twelfth Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, September 20, 1957 


we have seen the Charter of the United Nations 

ignored, if not defied. These situations have caused 

great human suffering and have increased international 

tension towards the breaking point. In the shadow of the 

general war which always threatens it is important not only 

for the sake of the small nations involved but in the interest 

of the great powers themselves ‘that we should try to find 

ever widening areas of application for the principles of the 
Charter. 

The achievement of peace based on law requires positive 


M* PRESIDENT, In many areas during the last year 


but limited sacrifices, which may not eventually be forth- 
coming, but which it is our duty to seek, each according to 
his ability and influence, and to seek without fear or favour. 

One approach to this end to which this Organization has 
devoted much energy and thought is to set a limit to the 
development and manufacture of the means for mass de- 
struction. 

Some people place great in the outcome of 
disarmament talks and have the optimistic conclusion 
that the very destructiveness of modern weapons will prevent 
another war. There are some, however, who are beginning 
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to fear that another war may be inevitable, because they see 
little hope for the general acceptance of the only basis for 
permanent peace—the rule of law based on justice. 

It is not of course given to mankind to foretell the future. 
One thing seems certain, however, that if war comes even the 
victor will be involved in appalling political, social and 
economic troubles—troubles which will far outweigh those 
advantages which, if now willingly sacrificed, might secure 
real and lasting peace. 

I have referred to a view, now widely prevalent, that the 
destructiveness of weapons alone will prevent their being 
used. That is a thought with which, perhaps, it is natural 
for humanity to console itself in the presence of such 
enormous dangers. As a prediction it may be either right or 
wrong. But I would suggest it would be very much safer 
and wiser for us all mot just to assume that it is right. 
Personally, I believe that where there is a vital conflict of 
interests, or mutual fear of deadly violence, between two 
sets of human beings, peace can be maintained only in one 
of two ways: by the acceptance of the rule of law or by 
the superior force of a third party. We are all now in the 
inescapable dilemma that we have no third party except 
the collective judgment of mankind represented in this 
Assembly; and unless we now make rapid progress towards 
the rule of law, we may soon have drifted past the last 
opportunity to prevent the use of the ultimate weapons. 

If anyone today relies on the disarmament approach alone 
to prevent war, let him reflect that the last series of dis- 
armament Conferences began in 1920 aad continued up to and 
even through the first battles of the last War. If he relies on 
the destructiveness of weapons alone to prevent war, let 
him reflect that it did not stop war in 1939, although more 
frightful destruction and loss of life was anticipated than 
actually took place up to the burning of Hamburg. Indeed 
it should be recalled that in one of the countries that declared 
war in 1939 there were a quarter of a million papier maché 
coffins stored and ready, so great was the scale of destruction 
expected. 

There are many in this Assembly and outside it who know 
from experience that fear does not always prevent war and 
that indeed it sometimes drives genuinely peace-loving 
nations to make war. Fear does not paralyze the average man 
or the average nation, it stirs them into a feverish search 
for more and better weapons than their enemies have pro- 
duced. 

If anyone today relies on the growing military power of 
the United States and Russia to bring about a stalemate, let 
him reflect that heretofore masses of armed men seem to have 
obeyed the laws which govern, we are told, the explosion of 
uranium 238: when the amount of fissionable material be- 
comes large enough and is in close enough proximity, the 
probabilities of detonation become a certainty. 

Today as the masses of mili weapons and forces are 
becoming critical, science is rapidly annihilating the safety 
factor of distance. If we want to prevent an explosion we 
must waste no time. We must immediately increase the dis- 
tance between the explosive masses and, while distance still 
affords some measure of protection, use all our energy to lay 
the foundations for peace. 

This generation is not, of course, responsible for all our 
difficulties. It is heir to many problems created by predatory 
ancestors in another age and in greatly different circum- 
stances. It is bedevilled too by the unjust and reckless actions 
of some governments in our own time. 

But, while it is our duty to condemn these past and present 
injustices on appropriate occasions, we have no time to waste 
in recrimination or in bemoaning our fate. We must move 
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swiftly, decisively and wisely if we are to save ourselves and 
our children from being destroyed. 

Mr. President, I can see no material gain that is worth 
the cost for any participant in this war that threatens us. 
Neither do I see any moral satisfaction to be gained by 
anyone other than that of dying in a fight for the demonstrable 
and unequivocally clear purpose of establishing the rule of 
law based on justice and applicable universally to all mankind. 

The danger of war today is inherent in the potential 
threat which each of the two tremendous concentrations of 
power represents for the other. The very existence of these 
gigantic and highly centralized forces, with no comparable 
force to hold a balance between them, is something new in 
human history. It generates problems of a kind which human- 
ity has never yet had to solve. It is not enough that neither 
of the two great powers is so mad as deliberately to seek a 
general war. It is not enough that they are prepared to 
discuss disarmament. If they are to survive—they and all the 
rest of us with them—then they must create the political 
conditions in which disarmament talks can succeed. These 
conditions do not yet exist. The relations between the great 
powers at present are marked by an intensely competitive 
diplomacy. Such a diplomatic struggle is not compatible with 
progress towards disarmament. As long as that struggle con- 
tinues, disarmament talks can be little more than a facade, 
concealing the real trend that is taking place—a trend not 
towards peace bur towards war. That kind of disarmament 
discussion, the illusory kind, so far from being a preparation 
for peace, is in itself an actual threat to the peace. It is 
a threat because it gives the peoples of the world the false 
idea that they are safe, whereas in reality we are all in 
deadly and imminent danger. If we are to save ourselves 
from that danger we need to make great efforts and sacrifices. 
To brace ourselves for those efforts and sacrifices we need to 
be clearly conscious of our mortal danger. Talks that tend to 
obscure that saving consciousness may have fatal effects. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I wish to urge on the Assembly the 
need for a much more radical approach to disarmament: the 
need to lay the political foundations of peace. If those 
foundations can be laid, the superstructure—of agreements 
to limit weapons—will be solid and lasting. But until the 
foundations are laid there can be no stable superstructure: 
only a flimsy and ephemeral facade. 

What are these foundations, the political pre-conditions of 
peace? The basic idea can be expressed in a very simple form: 
the progressive elimination of areas of conflict is a condition 
precedent to the limitation of weapons. In the debate on 
Hungary, Mr. President, we made suggestions as to how in 
Europe a safety zone could be substituted for an area of 
potential conflict. Progressive military disengagement in 
Europe, along the lines which we suggested, would be a 
major contribution towards the building of peace. But there 
are other areas in which the problem, while equally acute, 
presents itself in a different way and needs a different sol:1- 
tion—or rather a different application of the same basic idea. 

In the Middle East, for example, the danger comes not 
from the confrontation of great military forces, or from 
military occupation, but from acute diplomatic competition; 
competition for ascendancy in a sensitive strategic area rich 
in the most vital raw material of the modern world—oil— 
but up to now with a low standard of living. In that area, and 
to a lesser degree in other areas, each power bids against the 
other to secure governments friendly to itself. 

This competition to secure friendly governments might 
seem at first sight to be a harmless enough rivalry. But on 
closer inspection we can already see that the natural dynamics 
of this kind of diplomatic struggle tend inevitably towards 
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war. The process, indeed, is only too obvious. In any country, 
in such a contested area, if one great Power has secured a 
government friendly to itself it will naturally wish that 
government to continue to hold office. The other great Power, 
equally naturally, will be led to wish the success of the internal 
Opposition in that country. Thus by the intensity of their 
competition the great powers become more and more deeply 
implicated in the internal policies of this vital and troubled 
region. The consequences of this involvement in terms of 
human suffering both immediate and potential, would be 
hard to exaggerate, for the rivalry of the great powers, sap- 
ping the spirit of independence and self-reliance in the 
smaller nations, constantly tends to promote both civil wars— 
the most cruel of all wars—and national wars among the 
peoples of this region. If that result were sought by deliberate 
long-term policy it would be hard to find terms strong enough 
to condemn the callousness of the calculations. But in fact, as 
I have tried to indicate, the struggles which recurrently con- 
vulse this region, are not provoked as a matter of deliberate 
long-term policy but arise inevitably from a natural process 
involved in fierce diplomatic competition between great 
powers for the friendship of weaker governments. And bad 
as the immediate and local results of such competition are, 
the ultimate potential result is far more terrible. This com- 
petition with its play of alliances and counter-alliances, and 
with the overt or suppressed local resentments which it 
causes, may easily get out of the control of the participants, 
both great and small, and ignite a general war. 

The progress towards disaster in the Middle East can be 
arrested only if the Powers concerned in their own interest 
genuinely agree to respect the sovereignty of the weaker 
countries, to harmonize their policies through the United 
Nations and to abate their diplomatic competition. Such an 


agreement would constitute a mutual diplomatic drawing-back 
comparable to the military drawing-back which we envisaged 
in the case of Europe, and would serve the same end: the 
reduction of international friction in order that real progress 
can be made towards disarmament and peace. The name 
‘condominium’ has been used to describe a possible common 


policy to be agreed between the powers in relation to 
the Middle East. It would be hard to think of a term with 
more unfortunate suggestions. What is needed is not a 
condominium, a joint dominion, but an agreement to cease 
all attempts to dominate: not a condominium but a non- 
dominium. 

But, Mr. President, even the concept of non-dominion 
is inadequate, because it is negative, where positive policies 
are required. Positive policies must—if peace is to be saved— 
be developed by the powers in concert with this organization. 
For the dangers that threaten in the Middle East—and in 
certain other regions also—do not derive solely from the 
rivalry of the great powers, although they are enormously 
increased by that rivalry. With the rate of production almost 
static, poverty tends to increase with the very steep rise in 
population which medical science has made possible. And 
as human misery increases, dangers of violence increase with 
it; dictators and demagogues thrive. Nothing can avert this 
process save a determined and combined effort by the highly 
industrialized countries, by the economic interests involved, 
and by this organization, to help the governments concerned 
to raise the standard of living and to encourage political and 
economic cooperation, rather than national antagonisms, 
among the Middle Eastern peoples. Irrigation, industrial and 
power development, education and technical instruction are 
all fields in which much remains to be done. It is true that 
this organization has accomplished much useful work in 
the Middle East. But no one would claim that the efforts 
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made so far, inside or outside this organization, have been 
commensurate with the colossal scale of the problem. It may 
be said that investment on the scale required is beyond the 
bounds of economic and financial possibility. That is a mis- 
conception, for what is needed is not for the powers to spend 
more money but to spend it on different things. 

If the powers concerned can substitute joint schemes of 
human betterment for their present competitive economic 
diplomacy the consequent reduction in international tension 
will enable them to slacken the present terrifying rhythm of 
the arms race. And if the resources—of human skill and 
ingenuity no less than of material—at present committed to 
the arms race are used instead for an equally strenuous effort 
for prosperity and peace the prospects for humanity, not 
alone in the Middle East but throughout the world, can be 
utterly transformed. 

What we have in mind, therefore, is that a commission of 
this organization could be created for the promotion of 
reconciliation and economic development in the Middle East. 
Through that commission the highly developed countries 
could canalize their economic aid to the area. That would be 
an aid without political conditions or rather with only one 
political condition—that the beneficiaries should avoid re- 
course to war. 

It may be said that such projects are visionary. Perhaps 
they are, but those who like to use that word to describe any 
far-reaching suggestion for peace would be well-advised to 
keep another vision before their eyes—a vision of what 
the Third World War would mean for mankind. No one 
who has that vision before him is likely to be satisfied with 
anything less than a full-scale all-out campaign for peace. 
That campaign must start from a very much greater respect 
for the freedom of weaker peoples. It must bring the end of 
imperialism in all its shapes and forms whether direct or 

irect, Eastern or Western, diplomatic or military, capitalist 
or communist. And the ending of imperialism is not only in 
the interests of the subject peoples, of peace and of the 
general good, but in the specific interests of the peoples of 
the imperial countries themselves. So far we have been 
dealing with a diplomatic drawing-back by the major powers 
from intervention in the affairs of nationally independent 
but weak countries. It is necessary to deal also with the not 
less dangerous case where a large power exerts direct political 
control over a weaker country. 

There was a time of course when wide territorial dominion 
meant increased wealth for an imperial power, and a higher 
standard of life for its people. Today an increase in the 
standard of life arises more from the technical skill and 
ability to turn one form of matter or energy into another, than 
from the possession of broad acres of wheat fields or even oil 
fields. As our skill in exchanging goods and services becomes 
equal to our skill in producing them, when there is a firm 
agreement that each nation shall buy or imvest as much as 
it sells, then food, raw materials and industrial products 
will flow freely around the world. When we reach that stage 
the desire to control colonial markets and sources of raw 
materials will have become an anachronism. Indeed even at 
the present stage, the occupation of foreign lands tenanted 
by an uncooperative and resentful people, is a financial 
liability rather than a net asset to the occupying power. It is 
a grave personal liability, too, for the settlers of the power 
that has outstayed its welcome. These settlers may have 
devoted their lives to building up their adopted country, and 
may have made a success of a business or a profession. But if 
a bitter clash with the metropolitan country arises they must 
waste their energy and their savings in y defending 
themselves and their children. It should be ato that the 
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countries most rapidly increasing their domestic output of 
goods, expanding their foreign markets and improving their 
standard of life, are countries which have no forcibly annexed 
territories. 

There was a time too when territorial expansion meant, for 
the occupying power, an increase in prestige, an increase in 
security and a decrease in men under arms. Today, forcible 
control over foreign populations means permanent con- 
scription, ever increasing numbers of munitions workers and 
police forces, ever increasing tension abroad and insecurity 
at home. 

Mr. President, I have tried to state the tragic choices 
which involve the fate of all of us whether occupied or 
unoccupied, free, partially free or unfree. Is there a way out? 
I think there is, with God’s help, if we cooperate in finding 
it and if we assist each other to follow it. We suggest the 
way is through the acceptance of the following general 
principles: 

Powers which are in forcible occupation of foreign terri- 
tories must declare their willingness to withdraw at the 
earliest practicable date to be fixed in agreement with the 
United Nations. 

The inhabitants of the territories concernéd must declare 
their willingness to be patient until that date arrives in each 
case, and to act forgivingly and generously thereafter. 

The United Nations must declare its willingness to accept 
as a common burden the cost of the practical steps necessary 
to assist the withdrawal of the occupying powers, to supervise 
the fulfilment of the pledges given by the peoples in the 
territories evacuated, and to assist the newly enfranchised 
peoples to meet the responsibilities of freedom. 

The Great Powers must reach an agreement to halt their 
present acute diplomatic competition, involving the selective 
arming and subsidizing of weaker peoples. For that com- 
petition they must substitute a joint effort, along some such 
lines as those I have suggested for the Middle East. 

We have no intention of attempting to draft a programme 
to deal with the withdrawal of all the various types of 
occupations, ancient and modern, from territories with dif- 
ferent degrees of cultural and political development. That in 
appropriate cases must be the duty and the work of a 
competent executive authority responsible to this Assembly 
over a number of ‘years to come. 

Mr. President, like many of our fellow-members here 
we are a young state but a people with a proud and ancient 
history. Our own outstanding national problem—the division 
of our country—must eventually be solved by the practical 
application of the principles of the Charter and specifically 
the principle of self-determination of peoples. We have never 
ceased to demand the application of that principle in our own 
as well as in other cases and from it we have nothing to fear. 
Indeed it would be useless to deny that in joining this 
organization the hope that our action might advance the 
attainment of this end was present in our minds. It is as such a 
country that we speak here today in the hope that our 
profound conviction, born of long experience of tragic frus- 
tration, may carry weight with this Assembly. The principle 
of self-determination of peoples ought, we believe, to be the 
great master principle by which this Assembly should be 
guided in its quest for a just and peaceful world order. That 
principle holds, for example, the key to the solution of the 
German question, of the Cyprus question and also of one of 
the most acute and urgent of the contemporary conflicts which 
threaten world peace—the conflict in Algeria. 

The case of Algeria deeply disturbs those of us who are 
the friends and irers of the great French nation and of 
the noble and valiant French people. But the nature of the 
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conflict there is one that leaves a country with Ireland's 
traditions no choice. As this case is due to be considered by 
this Assembly we cannot do otherwise than support self- 
determination for Algeria. 

We would urge the French Government in the interest of 
the French people, in the interest of the French settlers, in 
the interest of the peace of mind of their friends, in the 
interest of world peace, and for the glory of France, to declare 
their readiness to concede the right of self-determination to 
Algeria at the earliest practicable date to be fixed in agree- 
ment with this organization. We would urge them to 
concede that right absolutely and unequivocally; to declare 
that they are prepared to negotiate with the freely elected 
representatives of the Algerian people, and to accept their 
majority will for the future of Algeria—whether it be for 
union with France, association with France or complete 
separation and independence. Partial concesions like those 
offered in the French Government's /oi-cadre are not enough 
The generous movement of enlightened opinion whose pres- 
ence in France the world salutes must carry a French Govern 
ment to bolder and wiser measures than this. The French 
Government must abandon the theory which the /oi-cadre 
asserts: the theory that Algeria is an integral part of France. 
For that theory France has paid dear. It will be in her 
own best interests to replace it by the clear admission of 
Algeria’s right to self-determination. 

We would urge the revolutionaries of Algeria, for their 
part, to cease fire forthwith; to accept peacefully the result 
of free elections and negotiations, and to declare their will- 
ingness—if they win those elections—to be not only just 
but generous to all the European settlers who wish to remain 
following a settlement. We would urge them also to declare 
their willingness to compensate generously such of these 
settlers as might wish to leave, for the loss of their property 
and their way of living. 

We would urge the United Nations in the particular circum 
stances of the Algerian case, to agree to supervise the 
arrangements agreed on between France and Algeria; to be 
prepared to supply as supervisors for the elections men who 
have practical experience of free elections; to be prepared, 
if necessary, to supply a United Nations police force to 
assist in preserving law and order over a transitional phase 
Should any settler desire to leave, it should be for the United 
Nations to fix a generous rate of compensation, and if need 
be, to provide loans to Algeria to enable prompt payment to 
be made. 

Finally, we would appeal to both the French and the 
Algerian peoples to cooperate for their mutual benefit, and 
for the benefit of us all. The Algerian people, whatever their 
political desires, will need French technical assistance and 
support to develop their resources in the years ahead. The 
French people will, I am sure, no matter how the Algerians 
determine, be prepared to cooperate in continuing the work 
of development which they carried on so efficiently, as I 
personally observed, in the days before 1914 and between 
the wars. 

And lastly, if I may be permitted, Mr. President, I appeal 
to our French colleagues to use their influence with the 
people of France to persuade them in their own interest and 
in the best interests of the French settlers, whose difficulties 
they must feel so keenly, to agree to the suggestion we have 
made. France stands not to lose but to gain by doing so. La 
presence francaise of which the world still stands in need, 
is mot a matter of colonial dominion but of the intellectual 
and moral leadership which generations of her gifted sons 
have earned for the great French nation. That is the true 
meaning of la presence francaise, of which the world stands 
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deprived while France is absent in Algeria. France is often 
urged to liberate Algeria: it is even more important that 
France should liberate herself from Algeria. 

The principles of the Charter are founded, to a great extent, 
on French thought and on the abiding devotion of generations 
of Frenchmen to the idea of liberty. Today these principles 
need to be given new life. The world today stands in need of 
inspiration, of an imaginative and magnanimous action which 
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will transcend the chafferings of short-term calculation. It 
is our hope, Mr. President,—as, I am sure, it will be the hope 
of many here—that France will, before it is too late, give the 
world the example of such an action. If she does so she can 
take once more the place in history which belongs to her of 
right, the place which her heroes and her thinkers have won 
for her as the great exemplar and defender of human freedom 
and the rights of man. 


Crusades for Women Today 


WAR AGAINST MEDIOCRITY AND WAR 
By RICHARD GLENN GETTELL, President, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Delivered at Convocation, Mount Holyoke College, September 22, 1957 


what might be called the “Keynote” for the forth- 

coming year. The Mount Holyoke community is 
probably wondering what sort of keynote is going to be 
sounded in this, the first year of a new administration. 

Let me set your minds at rest on one point immediately. 
The academic year 1957-1958 at Mount Holyoke is not nearly 
so much the first year of a new administration as it is the 
one hundred and twenty-first year of the College. 

Mount Holyoke is an institution of illustrious tradition. 
Even a newcomer, fresh from the provincialism peculiar to 
New York can sense it. And my wife and I could not have 
spent the past six months reading and listening and learning 
about the College without being deeply impressed by the 
Mount Holyoke tradition. I cannot say we are thoroughly 
immersed in it yet, though we would like to be, for it takes 
a long period of soaking for tradition to seep through every 
pore. But we have been well dipped in it ever since the 
hottest days of last summer when we arrived on the campus, 
and heard the cry, “Come on in. The water is fine!” Indeed, 
it is fine, and we are proud and very happy to be here. 

There are places where tradition is a stagnant thing. 
Tradition can be an excuse for inertia, a glorification of past 
successes without concern for the future. It can be the 
epitome of complacency. Tradition can become the alibi for 
resistance to change. It can be cited to obstruct needed change. 
It is mot unknown in some educational circles for teachers 
merely to teach what they were taught by teachers who taught 
what they had been taught. And to expect their students to 
hand back, and to hand down, the same material. Among 
administrations and student bodies there are also those who 
find new ideas uncomfortable, unsettling, disturbing to the 
placidity of a vegetable existence. There are many who are 
reluctant to get off their status quos. 

By the same token, in colleges, as well as throughout the 
world, there are those who scoff at tradition, who identify 
the new with the good, without imposing any tests of quality, 
who confuse change with progress regardless of direction. 
And who go riding off in all directions at once, in search 
of novelty for its own sake. The wild men, the crackpots, 
the uncritical and the unstable—all are in this category. 
They stir things up, but mostly just muddy the waters. 

The Mount Holyoke tradition, as I understand it, is 
neither vegetable nor crackpot; neither stagnant nor muddied. 
It is, as good tradition always is, the distillation of enduring 
values, tested by time, the continuance of that which is proven 
good, the rejection of that which is not good, and the constant 
re-examination, re-testing, and reassessment, of its values. 


- CONVOCATION ADDRESS customarily establishes 


There is one aspect of the Mount Holyoke tradition which, 
in this one hundred and twenty-first year of the College, merits 
our especial attention as we start a new year and a new ad- 
ministration. It is an old idea, which, in essence, is always new. 

Here it is: More than anything else, it is the Mount 
Holyoke College tradition to be ahead of its times. 

Too often one thinks of tradition only as a form of looking 
backward. This our College can do, and with vast pride. 
But every time we look backward, at the great names of those 
who shaped the destinies of the College, we find individuals 
whose principal characteristic was that they looked forward, 
farther forward than their contemporaries. They were quiet 
revolutionaries, who sensed a social need and anticipated, 
through the College, the fulfillment of that need. 

The illustrious Marys, Mary Lyon and Mary Woolley, 
conceived and fought for ideas which in this day and age 
are so fully accepted that it seems almost quaint that anyone 
should ever have thought them new or revolutionary. 

But the notion that women were capable of being educated 
as men were, or, even if capable, that it was appropriate, was 
a shocker to society in the 1830's. But Mary Lyon was a 
pioneer in proving that which Mount Holyoke has long since 
demonstrated, that intelligence has no gender. 

And the notion that women could hold their own as 
scholars and teachers, could assume leading roles in the 
professions, or could take eminent places in public life was 
a matter of masculine, and feminine, horror and ridicule in 
the early years of this century. It is easy to forget that the 
Twentieth Century was nineteen years old before women 
in the United States were permitted to vote. But Mary 
Woolley, and the distinguished company of graduates of 
Mount Holyoke in her day, broke the barriers, and established 
by their own careers, the competence of women to be leaders 
of society. 

These are old crusades, dear to the tradition of Mount 
Holyoke, but they are battles which have been largely won. 
They were new ideas, ahead of their times, when Mount 
Holyoke women were exercised over them. Now, for the 
most part, they can be taken for granted as ideas fairly well 
accepted in our times, not ahead of our times. 

It is no longer clear that the primary contribution of a 
great women’s college is to fight the battle of the sexes. Not 
that it won't continue, not that it isn’t a pleasant warfare 
sometimes, full of delicious flavor and unexpected surprise, 
and sweet victories, and some defeats. 

But our great Marys were products of their times, sensitive 
to the needs of their times. Were they with us today, in more 
than spirit, I am confident they would seek other goals, do 
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battle on other fronts, and do as they did in their lifetimes: 
spend their minds and their energies on problems that lay 
ahead. For that would be the Mount Holyoke tradition. 

In that tradition, then, let me suggest that all members of 
the College Community join with me in trying to look ahead, 
in seeking to discern the future needs of society, and in 
orienting the College to help fulfill them. This requires a 
joint effort of self-examination, with one eye on what we 
are doing here at Mount Holyoke, and one eye on its relevance 
to the needs of society. 

We recognize, of course, that what we do in the classroom 
and on the campus is not an end in itself. Its significance lies 
in its contribution to the stimulation, the growth, and the 
development of the individual student and, through her, to 
its ultimate relevance to the world. Mount Holyoke, and its 
products, nearly fifteen thousand strong, have not been ir- 
relevant in the past! 

To assure that they never become so in the future, we need 
to ask ourselves, faculty and students alike,—yes, and the 
Trustees and alumnae too,—what the College has to offer 
the young woman of today and tomorrow, and whether it is 
offering all that it can, as well as it can. What kind of young 
woman is being admitted to Mount Holyoke, what kind 
graduates, how is she affected by, what can she gain from 
her four years here, not just course by course, and department 
by department, but from her total experience in the classroom 
and on the campus? What is her set of values, how can 
the College help her determine them? What can she bring to 
the world, to make it a better place? 

And we need to ask ourselves, what sort of a world does 
she enter when she leaves the campus? How is it changing? 
What is the shape of changes to come? And how can the 
educated woman adapt to these changes, and shape them 
herself? 

Perhaps it is better at this point to pose such questions 
than to suggest the directions in which answers may be sought. 
But the temptation is too great not to speculate a bit as to 
the crusades that Mary Lyon and Mary Woolley would engage 
in were they with us today, and, with us, faced the problems 
of Mount Holyoke tomorrow. 

It may be an impertinence to read the minds of these good 
ladies, and translate them to another context, but I should 
like to try it. And I do it with respect. 

I think one of the crusades they would undertake today, 
to keep Mount Holyoke ahead of its times, would be to make 
war on mediocrity. 

In recent months many of us have been amused, many 
offended, and many deeply worried by the implications 
of William H. Whyte, Jr.'s book “The Organization Man.” It 
is worth reading if you haven't come across it yet. 

Though he does not presume to be describing all members 
of American society, he does identify a number of key groups 
who are setting what may be a pattern for the future. He 
paints a picture of conformity, of group values, and of 
mediocrity which is truly frightening for the future. 

For many years Mount Holyoke has done battle with 
mediocrity—with signal success. It is under greater pressure 
than ever before to continue to do so. To the extent that it 
is progressively successful in that most difficult and indefinable 
of all educational ventures: providing a liberal education— 
turning out graduates with able and awakened minds—to that 
extent it can help defeat the implied predictions of “The 
Organization Man.” 

This College is in the enviable, but r le, position 
of being able to ke highly selective in its issions. It need 
not accept the mediocre. It wants to accept, regardless of 
financial resources, only those applicants who have real in- 
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tellectual capacity, who show promise of further growth, and 
who evince the desire ro give the most, and gain the most 
from their Mount Holyoke experience. 

By limiting its enrollment to young women of such 
superior qualities, by teaching each such student to think for 
herself, by encouraging her to want to know how to learn 
for herself, to examine her own prejudices and make her 
own judgments, to be critical but not destructive, and to 
believe that each individual has the duty intelligently to seek 
her own intellectual and spiritual fulfillment—by providing 
the stimuli to develop superior individuals, Mount Holyoke 
is in a position to turn out graduates who will not submerge 
themselves to the group but, instead, will have higher as- 
pirations, and can lead their groups out of the threatening 
mediocrity of what is being called the “organization” life. 

Accordingly, let us preach this gospel to the undergraduates 
of Mount Holyoke, and hope they will give thought to it, not 
only this evening, but frequently after they graduate from the 
College: 

Some of you, after you graduate, will have your own 
independent careers, and thus will be under direct pressure 
to become “organization women.” As far as you can, resist 
that pressure! Try instead to be what Reisman calls “autono- 
mous” members of society:—individuals in your own right, 
conformists where necessary to work with your group, but 
never wholly subjugated to the group. 

Most of you are more likely one day to marry “organization 
men.” Help your husband escape from the rut. And whatever 
he must do, don’t let the “organization” life engulf you and 
your whole family. Don’t let your interests narrow, nor your 
tastes be restricted solely to those of the crowd. Certainly it 
is mecessary to adapt to your environment, but you don't 
have to be dominated by it. It is mot necessary to be 
frightened at the idea of being thought better, or different. 
Some people are superior to others, brighter, abler, broader, 
more versatile, more interesting. Be one of them. But with 
humility, and not arrogance. 

You have an obligation to yourself, to your husband, your 
children—indeed to all of society—to preserve a freedom of 
spirit and an independence of mind, to help your husband 
preserve his, and to guide your children to develop theirs. 

So, marry an “organization man” if you will, but don't, 
for heaven's sake, don’t become an “organization wife.” Live 
a life of your own, and make your home a place of wider and 
more independent interests than those of the least common 
denominator of the group to which you belong. In short, 
don’t just belong to a group. Enlarge its horizons. 

And, if ever any of you find yourselves saying or thinking, 
“my life is a rat-race, a treadmill” recognize that you, and 
you alone, have let it become so. That is the time to stop and 
think what you can do to change the pace and direction of 
your life, to give it greater meaning and enrichment. 

We at Mount Holyoke can introduce you to the oppor- 
tunities for a full and rich life. You will have to be the ones 
to lead it. 

There is another crusade which is appropriate to the Mount 
Holyoke tradition. Perhaps it is the greatest crusade of all. 

For if there is any paramount problem in the world today, 
transcending all others, it is the need to war against war. 
I am not convinced, as a practical matter, that one can start 
with disarmament in these days of uneasy atomic stalemate, 
but I am positive that none cuuld be more effective than the 
women of the world if they really set their minds to the 
prevention of war. 

If women, led, I hope, by Mount Holyoke graduates, past 
and future, took more seriously the need for international 
understanding, acknowledged the essential oneness of the 
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modern world, if they recognized the anachronism of chau- 
vinistic nationalism, if they enlisted the support of women 
in other countries, if they entered politics, made their voices 
heard, influenced their husbands and educated their children 
to the inconceivability of another war and the utter necessity 
of finding other means of reconciling differences among 
nations, then I think the specter that haunts us all might be 
exorcized, and we and our children would have a better 
chance of survival. 

There is no activity under the sun to which the educated 
woman could better dedicate herself, and know that she was 
fulfilling her highest promise, than the movements to improve 
international understanding and to make an end to war. 





The war against war, and the war against mediocrity are 
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not the only crusades to which Mount Holyoke can contribute. 
I trust that all of us will think of others, and of the means 
by which we can be successful in them. 

The ferment occasioned merely by thinking about them 
will have value in itself, for it will make us ask ourselves 
what we are doing here, and why. 

But the implementation of our thoughts, how the College 
community marshals itself to embark on its next crusades, 
gives us an opportunity to write another bright page in the 
history of Mount Holyoke. 

Let us all demonstrate again, as the College enters upon its 
one hundred and twenty-first year, that we are determined 
to continue and to enhance its tradition of being ahead of its 
times. 


Latin American Development And 
United States Industry 


INTERPLAY BETWEEN ECONOMIES 
By GALO PLAZA, former President of Ecuador 


Delivered before the Conference on Latin American Development and United States Industry, Harvard Business School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, September 9, 1957 


the economy of the United States and that of Latin 

America. The United States is the largest market for 
Latin American raw materials, they added up to 32% of 
all United States imports in 1953, while Latin America is 
an important consumer of United States manufactured goods, 
$2.9 billion out of $15.7 billion total exports during the 
same year. United States investments in Latin American 
economy are large by any standards, 36% of United States 
direct private investment abroad, hence their impact on 
balance of payments, foreign trade, total output, income, 
employment, government revenues and capital investments 
in the countries below the Rio Grande. A recent survey 
disclosed that the United States companies produced nearly $5 
billion of goods and services in Latin America in 1955. 
Exports by these companies accounted for 30% of all Latin 
American exports and about a third of Latin American 
exports to the United States. The net direct foreign exchange 
return to Latin America from the operation of these com- 
panies was $1 billion. Manufactures, petroleum and other 
products produced for local consumption had a sales value 
of $2.5 billion. Some 600,000 persons were employed and 
their payroll added up to $1 billion. Another billion from 
United States companies went to the governments as taxes, 
accounting for a sizable portion of all government revenues. 
Their total capital investment in 1955 was about $600 
million including some $400 million for plant and equipment 
expenditures. The gross amount of goods produced in Latin 
America by United States companies for export and home 
consumption, plus capital flows, was about $4.8 billion. 

These economic activities have been large in the past, but 
grew since World War II. Over-all production, income and 
consumption have also experienced an upward trend. Eco- 
nomic growth during the decade 1945-54 exceeded the 
United States performance for the same period, while gross 
national product in this country increased about 30%, that 
of Latin America advanced about 50%. 


T HERE IS a large and ever-increasing interplay between 


These impressive figures for Latin America as a whole 
can be misleading if we fail to take into consideration how 
uneven growth has been in different countries. Latin America 
is a very large area, two and a half times that of the United 
States, divided into twenty independent nations, Puerto Rico 
and a few territorial possessions of England, France and 
Holland, populated by about 170 million people. Although 
geographically it is predominantly a tropical region, large 
areas because of either latitude or altitude, have a temperate 
climate. 

Within this area there are great variations in populations’ 
characteristics, in the level of social and economic develop- 
ment and in the availability of resources, even within 
countries, but all of them, to a greater or lesser degree, have 
had to struggle against serious retarding factors in achieving 
economic development. 

There have been three great streams of racial influence. 
The original Indian population; African Negroes brought in 
as slaves; and the early settlers from Spain and Portugal, 
besides a considerable influx, to the southern temperate zone, 
of Italians and Germans during the last century, and, on a 
smaller scale, after Hitler, refugees from Central Europe. In 
some countries there is an Indian and Indian-white mixture 
or mestizo. In others, Negroes or Negro-white mixtures, or 
mulatto are predominant. In a few, the white race is a 
majority. 

The rate of population growth is greater than in any other 
major region in the world, 2.5% each year. In 1945 the 
population of the United States was 140 million and that 
of Latin America 138 million; ten years later, United- States 
population had gone up to 162 million, a 16% increase, 
while Latin America increased 24% to 171 million. If the 
present trend continues, the population in thirty years from 
now may approach 350 million. In spite of this fast growth 
in population the per capita availability of goods and services 
also grew substantially over the same ten-year period. But 
in 1956 the rate of development in Latin America showed 
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a downward trend and gross income increased only at the 
same rate as the population. Even so, Latin America’s per- 
formance since the war has been remarkable. 

The different levels of social and economic development 
are striking. Not far from cities with all modern conveniences, 
uncivilized savages roam the tropical forests, living in the 
same communities can be found exponents of the most 
modern refinements of Western civilization next to the 
descendants of the ancient Incas, whose living habits, clothing 
and language have changed little from what they were five 
centuries ago. In all the countries a small upper class enjoy 
a high standard of living. The lower classes make up the great 
majority of the populations. They are desperately poor and 
because of a short life span, malnutrition, illiteracy and lack 
of incentive represent a tremendous waste of human resources. 
In between there is a small number of people of middle class 
status. The gap from top to bottom is very wide. 

In some regions high mountain ranges have been a for- 
midable barrier to transportation, hence to economic develop- 
ment, in others the dense tropical jungle has been the limiting 
factor, some regions are short of fuel. Latin America has 
important reserves of physical resources with which to build, 
but for the size of the continent they are relatively limited, 
most of them difficult to reach or unexplored. 

Not only geography has been a barrier to progress but 
our historical background is another reason why we have 
lagged behind, which makes our recent efforts all the more 
remarkable. 

Feudal culture under an absolute system of government, 
in which church and state were closely united, was trans- 
planted by the Spaniards and Portuguese after the conquest 
to their colonies in America. Colonial despotism was the 
breeding ground for military dictatorships that have plagued 
our land since independence from the mother country. Four 
institutions imported from XVIth century Spain, have had 
great influence in shaping our culture. A feudalistic tenure of 
land, a politically strong military class, highly centralized 
governments and a powerful Catholic church that dominated 
the educational field and intervened actively in politics. In 
contrast, the English colonies to the north had fled from 
religious persecution in Europe and organized their new 
countries on the basis of freedom and tolerance. They were 
governed, for the most part, by charters, which were demo- 
cratic constitutions that served to bring forth democratic 
governments at the time of independence. The North bene- 
fited greatly from the ful! impact of the Reformation and the 
Industrial Revolution, which served to extend education 
to the masses as a means for improving their condition of 
life. These great movements were unable to cross the Pyrenees 
into Spain and consequently Latin America inherited a 
political and social environment that produced a system of 
selective aristocratic education dominated by the Church. 
While in North America education was greatly influenced 
by the scientific achievements in Germany and England and 
acquired a sense of social responsibility, in Latin America 
French culture, which was the highest expression of Latin 
culture became the dominant influence with its emphasis on 
culture for culture’s sake and looked down upon more prac- 
tical disciplines. 

The North American observer could make a serious mistake 
if he fails to recognize these differences, all the way up and 
down the cultural, political and economic scale in the twenty 
countries which have reached different levels of economic and 
social development, their potentialities are varied and are 
progressing at different accelerations. The fact is that there 
is a very wide range of variations. Not all the problems are 
to be found in all the countries, but, to different degrees, there 
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is continued widespread poverty, back of which there still is 
an economic ‘system which is a low producer of goods and 
services. Because of t housing, undernourishment and 
little incentive, the labor force is inefficient. Although the 
small upper class obtains a relatively large share of the total 
output, the real economic problem of the region is low produc- 
tivity per worker. There is simply not enough production 
for all to improve their lot regardless of how it is distributed. 
A major obstacle in combatting poverty is the fact that so 
many Latin American people depend upon unproductive 
primitive farms for their livelihood. Nearly 60% of the 
total population is dependent on agriculture. 

For many years, because of all these retarding factors, 
economic growth in Latin America has been painfully slow, 
bur particularly since the last war notable changes are taking 
place, thanks to greater demand for our raw materials, eco- 
nomic development has been greatly accelerated. The figures 
for the 1945-54 decade which I have mentioned, prove that 
there is a trend towards breaking away from the past. Educa- 
tional patterns are gradually being reshaped in such ways as 
to emphasize the study of engineering, agriculture, economics 
and sociology at the university level. Vocational education is 
encouraged and basic primary education is reaching more . 
Latin Americans of the younger generations. Democratic 
governments are being gradually more the rule than the 
exception, bringing about political stability which breeds 
economic stability. Genuine efforts are being made to estab- 
lish strong monetary and fiscal controls as an essential re- 
quirement for sound economic growth. Public administration 
which as a rule is generally weak is being strengthened. The 
upsurge in production, income and consumption has been 
impressive. But much remains to be done if the standard of 
living of the great majority of our people is to be raised to 
levels consistent with our resources. We are forging ahead, 
but progress.in most countries has reached too small a segment 
of our people, the masses are still unaware of new ideas and 
techniques. 

Even today, a little over half the Latin Americans over 
ten years of age are able to read and write. There is a shortage 
of skilled workers and of adequately trained teachers to 
man a more complex economic system. Capital resources are 
limited. Roads and other means of communication have to 
be constructed and improved. 

If we are to shorten the span between a growing middle 
class and the great majorities that still live in grinding 
poverty, if we are to improve living conditions for the 
masses instead of having them carry the burden for a small 
and privileged upper class, we will require rapid development 
on many fronts. We must increase substantially our production 
by opening up new lands to agriculture, we must teach our 
rural population better farming methods, we must establish 
new industries, modernize and expand existing manufacturing 
plants, we must increase the efficiency of our labor force 
through basic education and training in new skills and step 
up substantially our yield per acre, per machine and above all 
per worker. 

To carry out this ambitious program, our own savings and 
investments will not be enough, we will need foreign capital 
and with it the technical know-how which we lack. We 
expect a growing participation in our plans from the United 
States because of existing and ever-growing interdependence 
and because economic and social well-being of the people in 
this area is as important to the United States as it is to us 
for political, social and economic reasons. 

There is a conviction of long standing in Latin America 
that as long as our economy depends mainly on the export of 
raw materials we will never be able to afford a higher standard 
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of living for our people and that the only solution is indus- 
trialization. Furthermore, the man in the street has been led 
to believe thar the United States, if not opposed, at least 
views with indifference any plan for industrialization in Latin 
America, because such plans run counterwise to its own 
industrial interests. It might be argued that United States 
private investment already has a large stake in Latin American 
industry, bur the answer would be that most of it has been 
allocated to expand reproducible capital goods, mostly for 
export, compared to that allocated to improve the standard 
of living of the people. Too little has gone into overhead 
capital for roads, power and irrigation structures which are 
exceedingly important in the economic growth of a country. 

Latin Americans are aware that the highly industrialized 
countries the world over have achieved the highest levels in 
production and income, and are determined to reach these 
goals through similar means. However, many of us in Latin 
America are not too sure that always industrialization alone 
holds the key to economic growth, we also are aware that 
sound industrial development depends on a whole set of 
factors besides enough capital from internal savings and in- 
vestments or from foreign sources, availability of raw ma- 
terials, sufficient power, large enough markets, and efficient 
labor force are essential. 

In most countries the problem is not only not enough sound 
industrial development, but underdevelopment of agriculture 
as regards technology and production. Agriculture in many 
instances is lagging behind because of lack of capital forma- 
tion in the agricultural sector of the economy and the lack 
of government policy to encourage it. We already have some 
sad examples of countries that have neglected their agriculture 
in favor of unwise industrialization. 

We in Latin America realize that our economy to a great 
extent depends on export trade which is vulnerable to external 
influences, totally beyond our control and that a wider and 
more diversified economic base should be sought. This is 
a very sound reason why we favor expanded industrialization. 
Unfortunately, this expansion in some cases is carried out at 
the expense of agriculture. Agriculture is neglected when it 
could serve to help finance industrialization. An equilibrium 
between agricultural and industrial development should be 
our goal, although we realize the difficulties involved in 
obtaining a balanced economic growth. In some cases, for 
political reasons, in others because of distorted patriotic 
sentiments and nationalism, or simply because steel mills are 
the compelling symbol of economic progress, certain industrial 
ventures have been embarked upon, which instead of con- 
tributing to economic growth as expected, have been a burden 
on the shoulders of the consumers. This is however, the 
exception, in most cases Latin America is proceeding with 
caution well aware of all the difficulties involved. 

Two months ago the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA) sub nitted a survey of the eco- 
nomic situation in 1956 to representatives of the Latin 
American Nations assembled in La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. 
The survey reported that the rate of development in 1956 
was not as favorable as in the preceding years, as a matter of 
fact, it showed a downward trend. It pointed out the weak- 
nesses in our economy and plotted a new course which might 
remedy the defects observed in the last decade. Among many 
recommendations to strengthen the economic front, it em- 
phasized the importance of regional markets as a must for 
future industrial development, which would enable produc- 
tion on a competitive basis and make possible a more liberal 
system of multilateral trade. The Central American Economic 
Cooperation Committee, set up in 1952, for the purpose of 
planning the economic development and integration of Cen- 
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tral America was recommended as an example for other 
projects relating to economic integration as well as to the 
promotion of inter-regional trade. Possible repercussions of 
the European common markets on Latin American foreign 
trade were viewed with concern. A study group was set up 
to look into the possibilities for an American common 
market, the serious difficulties involved were not overlooked. 

The ECLA Report was one of the most discussed items at 
the Economic Conference of the Organization of American 
States which met in Buenos Aires from August 15 to Septem- 
ber 4. Also on the agenda were five items, namely, a general 
economic agreement, economic development, foreign trade, 
technical cooperation and transport. In spite of honest 
efforts at converting conflicting points of view into com- 
promising resolutions, the Conference did not come up to 
expectations and although it probably will be hailed, diplo- 
matically, as a step forward, it failed to accomplish much 
in effectively and practically strengthened Inter-American 
economic cooperation mainly because of two reasons: in 
the first place, the agenda covered entirely too much ground; 
any one of the items could have provided material for one 
or more conferences and, secondly, both Latin America and 
the United States could have made a better try at under- 
standing each other's position. Too much attention was given 
to the differences in approach and not enough was said of 
the fact that all generally agreed on aims. 

+ * * 

We in Latin America continue to believe that the people 
of the Western Hemisphere stand in so close a relationship 
to ome another, that it sets us apart from the rest of the 
world, but we fail to accept that since the close of World 
War Il, the Western World concept has replaced Latin 
America as the key of United States foreign policy. Inter- 
national emergencies have arisen in Europe Asia which 
have demanded greater and prior attention from the United 
States as a part of its responsibilities as a world power. We 
hope that the le of the United States realize that con- 
tinued economic development of the Western Hemisphere 
is vital to the winning of the “cold war,” that no matter 
how strong our bastions are at the “Iron Curtain,” they will 
not provide sufficient protection from the dangers we are 
guarding against if the great masses in Latin America continue 
to live in poverty and disease. 

We realize that foreign trade is far more important to us 
economically than it is to the United States. Sixteen per cent 
of our national product was exported in 1953, while 
only 4% from the United States went into export trade. But 
economics should not be the only measuring rod, social and 
political implications and their impact upon the Latin Ameri- 
can common man are of equal importance to all within the 
hemisphere, for obvious reasons. 

The Inter-American Conference last week recommended 
the gradual and progressive creation of a Latin American 
Regional market as a requirement for future industrial de- 
velopment. I hope we in Latin America clearly understand 
the difficulties involved and are prepared to face with patience 
the task that lies ahead. On the other hand, United States 
industry surely realizes that industrial development will create 
an increased demand for machinery and spare parts and that 
a higher standard of living will demand a much higher import 
requireme.at from the United States. 

The United States delegation championed the cause of 
private initiative and investment as the most adequate vehicle 
for Latin American development. Latin Americans would do 
well to understand the tremendous possibilities of United 
States private capital, and should try ro attract a greater flow 
of it, but we must all admit that certain types of programs 
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for development are outside the scope of private investments, 
such as road construction, sanitation, education, etc. 

Looking at the over-all picture, and this is a brief and rough 
picture indeed, of our problems and aspirations, some facts 
stand out and should be underscored. 

* * . 

In spite of retarding factors, Latin America has grown 
economically in the last ten years, more than it had in a 
generation, but much remains to be done if our task is to 
rescue the great majorities of our people from poverty. 

The United States has played a very important part in the 
development of Latin America, not only through capital 
investments but through the transfer of technical know-how 
as well, In the future, if we are to accelerate our rate of 
growth, our own savings and knowledge and experience will 
not be enough, we will need a greater flow of United States 
private investment, we will also need a lot more Point Four 
type of technical cooperation as well as a greater transfer 
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of technology that American business brings in with its men 
and machines. 

Latin America should not neglect its agriculture in seeking 
sound industrial development. Industrial development will 
mean more machines and tools and spare parts from the 
United States, as well as a greater demand for all kinds of 
imports which a people with a higher standard of living will 
demand. 

Planning for the future should not be done at government 
levels alone; all of us in private life should join hands in 
such a task. 

We in Latin America must insist on asking you, our 
friends and neighbors, to understand the reason for our 
impatience and our urgency: if we are unable to put our 
physical resources at the service of a vast program of social 
and economic reform for the majority of our people, and 
do it now, in the near future we will not be facing reform, 
but revolution in this Hemisphere. 


@ 7 
Latin America 
A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 
By J. PETER GRACE, President, W. R. Grace & Co., New York, New York 


Delivered before the Conference on Latin American Development and United States Industry, Harvard Business School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, September 9, 1957 


President Galo Plaza, Secretary Rubottom, dis- 
tinguished guests and fellow admirers of Harvard 
Business School: I count it a great distinction to be in your 
company at this most significant meeting, here at Harvard, 


M* CHAIRMAN, President Pusey, my good friend 


of men who are taking part in the development of the 
Americas. 

It is for me a particularly gratifying privilege to share 
your hospitality this evening with a great statesman and a 
great American, the former President of the Republic of 
Ecuador, Galo Plaza. He has made permanent contributions 
to the advancement of the international prestige of his country 
and her friendship with the United States. He has been a 
powerful force in solidifying the Western Hemisphere and 
promoting the cause of peace in world affairs. 1 have no 
doubt that his great abilities and his devotion to the inter- 
American cause will continue to enrich the world in these 
and other important ways, for many years to come. 

My wife and I count among our greatest privileges the 
friendship we have enjoyed with Galo and Rosario Plaza for 
many years, and we look forward to the flourishing of that 
friendship. 

You invited me to talk ce om this evening, not, I feel 
sure, because of any personal wisdom of mine, but because you 
have observed that W. R. Grace & Co. has been happily and 
successfully engaged in diversified enterprises in the Americas 
for over a century. The word seems to have got around that 
we are fairly sure-footed in Latin American business. Actually, 
as many of you know, our United States chemical industries, 
and not our Latin American activities, represent the greater 
portion of our business. But Latin America is our first love. 
We were founded there. We grew up there. We have faith 
in it and as long as I am associated with the firm you can be 
sure that we will always be dedicated to the development 
and prosperity of Latin America. 

Indeed it is that dedication and that faith which brings me 
here to Harvard to talk with you tonight on the challenge 
which Latin America represents to our American business 


community. In discussing United States business in Latin 
America, a New Yorker should be truly modest when he 
appears in the city of Boston. Not only were your early 
merchants and ship masters the first to introduce the Stars 
and Stripes to such rare and far-off ports as Pernambuco, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Callao and Guaya- 
quil, but their traditions have been maintained magnificently 
through the years. Today, the United Fruit Company is 
second to none in the sense of responsibility and leadership 
it has shown in contributing to the development of the 
economies of the Central American and South American 
republics. Throughout Latin America, the standards estab- 
lished by New England firms such as the Gillette Co., the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., by your textile machinery 
manufacturing concerns, by the First National Bank of Boston 
which has long been doing a splendid job in Latin America— 
and last but not least the tradition of fair dealing which 
has so long been identified with your fine old wool importing 
firms along “wool row” on Summer Street—all have made 
the name of Boston a good name in Latin America. 

I know that our group tonight includes many men who 
are well grounded in Latin American commerce and industry, 
and I feel sure that they agree with me that the subject we 
are discussing at this conference—Latin American Develop- 
ment and United States Industry—is of the most vital im- 
portance, not only to the business communities of North and 
South America but to the security and well-being of all 
the people of the Western Hemisphere at this stage in world 
history. For in many vital ways, ours is the last great land 
mass on earth which is capable of serving as a bulwark of 
the Western Christian way of living. 

I have never in my life been more certain of a business 
proposition than I am of the great challenge and rich rewards 
which are available to American free enterprise in the Latin 
American area at this time. Not only are the rewards avail- 
able in the form of return on capital invested, but American 
free enterprise can—and I think must—do a job in Latin 
America for the welfare of our children and grandchildren, 
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as it jOins the twenty-one republics together with sound eco- 
nomic and commercial bonds. 

There is a great deal of scope for government activity in 
financing economic development in Latin America particularly, 
of course, in such basic areas as highways, port facilities, 
railroads and the like. Latin America will continue to require 
public loans for such purposes for a number of years while 
it is strengthening the foundations of its growing economies. 
I should like to pay my respects to the wonderful job being 
done by the World Bank and the Export-Import Bank and 
I am glad to see that the International Finance Corporation 
is now operating and extending its functions to Latin America. 

The republics of Latin America are very interesting and 
dynamic countries, with tremendous potentialities. As we 
all know, each of them differs sharply from the others in 
many respects. But there are a number of general propositions 
that may be stated about Latin America as a whole. They are 
familiar to you but they are worth repeating here. 

We should constantly remind ourselves of the striking 
fact that Latin America is surging ahead in healthy population 
increase at a rate which far exceeds that of any other area 
in the world. At this Conference we are discussing five great 
countries, and let us examine them for a moment in the 
light of this growth factor during the next decade. In each 
of them the anticipated rate of annual population growth 
itself is remarkable: 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Mexico 2.6% 

Venezuela 2.9% 

Thus, these countries are expected to enjoy a rate of 
population growth substantially higher than our own United 
States rate of 1.6%, which incidentally is a very high one. 

Now of course a rising population in and of itself holds 
no great economic promise, unless that rise is accompanied by 
improving standards of living and greater productivity of 
labor. 

Increase in gross national product at a rate exceeding 
increase in population signifies a higher per capita product and 
therefore a rising standard of living. This is all-important, 
and so let's look at the record, in this regard, of the republics 
we are studying. 

Our calculations, based on the most conservative official 
statistics, and upon our own research, show that Argentina, 
a country which has survived the most trying epoch in its 
history, is heading toward a rate of increase in gross national 
product which by 1962 can run as high as 5.7% per annum. 
In the case of Brazil the figure is 5.3%; Colombia 5.3%; 
Mexico 5.9%; Venezuela 7.8%. Comparing these with our 
anticipated United States rate of 3.4%, you see the tremen- 
dous upward thrust which must excite the imagination of 
everyone interested in the economics of Latin America. 

The same pattern exists in the annual rate of increase of 
per capita product. 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Mexico 3.2% 

Venezuela 489% 

This is compared with the projected 1.8% per year increase 
in per capita product in the dynamic economy of the United 
States. 

We fee! that one of the most significant factors in studying 
the ever-changing panorama of economic life in Latin America 
is the almost explosive rate of growth of the urban popula- 


1.8% 
2.4% 
2.8% 


3.7% 
2.8% 
2.5% 
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tion—the growth of her cities and the creation of entirely 
new urban centers. 

Many of you have seen the extraordinary phenomenon of 
new booming industrial centers such as Sao Paulo and Belo 
Horizonte in Brazil, such as Caracas in Venezuela, such as 
Mexico City and Monterrey in Mexico, and such as Cali 
and Medellin in Colombia. This growth is not only statistical 
but brings with it real muscle and sinew in the form of in- 
dustrialization. This too means a greater impetus to the dy- 
namic process of increasing the standard of living and the 
productivity of these communities. 

The extent of this development in Latin America is all 
the more impressive when viewed against our own phe- 
nomenal urban growth. 

In the United States our city population is due to increase 
every year by 1.7% but take a look at the comparable rate 
of urban population growth in the countries we are talking 
about: 

2.2% 
3.8% 
45% 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Mexico 4.6% 

Venezuela 6.6% 

The effect of this migration to the cities on the national 
economies of Latin America is one of the great economic 
phenomena of our time. ‘ 

For one thing we must always bear in mind what might 
be called the geometric effect of this particular type of urban 
growth. In the United States, when a rura! family moves to 
the city, they are adding to the size of the city but not 
necessarily to the national economy. This is because they had 
already been customers for everything from shoes to auto- 
mobiles. On the other hand this migration to the cities in 
Latin America is largely compdsed of subsistence farmers who 
for the first time become cash customers when they go to 
work in the city. ‘ 

As this movement grows we are seeing in Latin America 
the emergence of the most powerful new economic and 
political force in the western world—the new Latin American 
urban middle class. It has long been a commonplace observa- 
tion of travelers returning from Latin America that it seemed 
to consist of the very rich and the very poor. This is no 
longer so true and this is a wonderful thing. For it is the 
middle class which makes markets, which creates demand for 
manufactured goods from cotton shirts to television sets, 
from school books to refrigerators. 

Of course, this new intermediate group of consumers must 
be judged in the light of Latin American standards which 
are lower than our own. But in the economic picture of 
Latin America it is a visible force that carries with it great 
expectations for the future. 

There is tremendous and exciting tangible evidence of the 
development of the middle class everywhere you look in 
Latin America today. Just as one. item which all of us can 
appreciate, I would like to cite the magnificent growth 
record of Sears Roebuck in the Latin American republics. 
These retail stores, almost entirely built since the end of 
World War II, had a sales volume of $92,000,000 in 1956, 
an increase of 23% over 1955. You don’t do that kind of 
chain store business where there’s no middle class. 

It is the middle class which engenders the desire for a 
better life for its children and grandchildren and also let us 
not forget that it is the middle class which makes for eco- 
nomic and political stability. 

Under such conditions of great social pressure, record- 
breaking population increase and dynamic economic develop- 
ment, Latin America understandably is suffering growing 
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pains. Inflation, currency depreciation, import controls, dollar 
shortages, “one-crop” economies and a host of other problems 
are plaguing Latin America simply because these countries 
are developing so fast. Inflation has taken hold in many 
countries but the governments of these nations are ener- 
getically seeking to stop it. There are definite indications 
that Latin America is moving in the right direction toward 
sounder fiscal policies, freeing of exchange rates and toward 
arresting currency depreciation and inflation. 

Political conditions are unsettled in some countries, but 
this is not a situation which of itself is harmful to business. 
Governments may change but business carries on. Nor is it 
unique to Latin America when we look at the frequent 
changes of government in some European and Middle Eastern 
countries. We trust these conditions will improve resulting 
in greater political stability and additionally enable the Latin 
American governments to release funds now being spent for 
military purposes for more productive basic economic de- 
velopment. 

But Latin America’s efforts to combat the evils of a “one- 
crop” economy are a long-range affair. This is a really serious 
problem. Venezuela, as you know, is dependent upon petrole- 
um for 90 per cent of its exports. Colombia, 85 per cent on 
coffee. Brazil, 60 per cent on coffee. Argentina, 65 per cent 
on foodstuffs. Mexico is the most diversified with 30 per cent 
on metals, 25 per cent on cotton and 10 per cent on coffee. 
In the case of Mexico it earns about 30% of its total foreign 
exchange income from tourism, which we believe is a 
promising field of growth in Latin America. 

The net result is that these countries and the other Latin 
American nations as well are extremely vulnerable to price 
fluctuations when it comes to making a living with their 
exports. A slight change either way in the price of their 
major exports can spell the difference between prosperity and 
depression. A higher tariff rate, or worse yet an extra excise 
tax, on Latin American exports to the United States can have 
a very damaging effect on Latin America’s economy and, 
inevitably, on our own export trade with these nations, some 
of which—a point which not all of us realize—purchase more 
from us than we do from them. While ready generally to 
accept the normal risk of price fluctuations, what Latin 
America needs most of all is a stable trade under a stable 
tariff policy on the part of the United States. Only under such 
a policy can it schedule its economic development with 
reasonable assurance that its plan won't be upset by sudden 
shifts in our tariffs for the mere sake of protecting the few 
even if it hurts the many. 

Recently we were all shocked and disappointed when our 
Administration in Washington proposed to Congress a 
sliding scale of excise taxes on imports of lead and zinc. This 
unjustifiable proposal hit Mexico and Peru directly with a 
severe blow. Fortunately the bill failed to pass. It was very 
reassuring to hear President Eisenhower declare his opposition 
to this type of tariff-making and reaffirm his support of the 
Reciprocal Trade Program in which we all join him and 
back him up. The Reciprocal Trade Program is a mainstay of 
the prosperity and welfare of all of the Western Hemisphere. 
It has brought more business to our industries and farmers. 
I am sure that next year when this program comes up for 
renewal before Congress we will all get behind the Adminis- 
tration and support it. 

In this review of the Latin American situation, I have 
tried to give you the good with the bad, to spell out the 
dynamic growth and the rising economic power of this 
great area of the world and to relate its problems and 
shortcomings. 

To me it looks good, very good. It is a sound proposition. 
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It holds great promise. And the rewards are certainly worth 
the risks. 

Here is precisely how we feel about it in W. R. Grace 
& Co. We know that nothing can stop the economic develop- 
ment of Latin America and that nothing will. We know 
that the aspirations of the Latin American people are such 
that they are going to drive for their goal of a better life 
with a thrust which can be compared only with the economic 
development of our own country in the past fifty years. We 
know they are going to do this whether we come along with 
them or whether we don’t. But, we are coming along. During 
the ten-year period from 1946 to 1956 we have doubled our 
total capital employed in Latin America. Between now and 
1962 our program calls for doubling this total capital em- 
ployed again. Considering that we are over 100 years old 
this is quite an accelerated pace of investment in Latin 
America. In other words, by plowing back earnings, investing 
new money and expanding into Latin American countries 
where we have not been active previously, we are quad- 
rupling our investment, so that by 1962—five years from now, 
we will have $100 million at work in Latin America. 

I mentioned earlier that we like to think of ourselves as 
sure-footed, which means that we feel we keep looking ahead. 
There are tremendous changes coming in the way of doing 
business im Latin America, and it might interest you to know 
some of the rules of thumb which are guiding our present 
program. 

Our firm started during what might be called the age of 
merchants, when the principal occupation of American firms 
in Latin America was to sell American-made goods to the 
people who live there. We believe that today we are coming 
full-force into the age of modern industry. No longer can 
Latin America be satisfied to remain an industrial market 
primarily for such basic goods as textiles, shoes, etc. What it 
requires today is industries which can make a special con- 
tribution to its rising standard of living—industries which 
meet the aspirations of the Latin American people. 

The investments that are most welcome in Latin America 
are those that either earn foreign exchange directly for the 
country or those which, by substituting for an import, save 
foreign exchange at a rate many times higher than the ex- 
change needed to service the capital invested. An example 
of this comes readily to mind in the paper business which 
we pioneered in Peru, using indigenous material—bagasse— 
and supplying the local market with a saving of scores of 
millions of dollars of exchange. We intend to spread our 
paper know-how into other Latin American countries. 

We intend to export to Latin America the chemical 
knowledge and techniques of our domestic chemical indus- 
tries such as the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company of 
Cambridge which is now happily a member of the Grace 
organization. It is the import of this type of technology which 
fits in perfectly with Latin America. 

We intend to continue to key our development in Latin 
America to local philosophies and traditions and the local 
way of life, through adherence to our fundamental policy 
of developing local management and inviting local partners 
to participate with us. *. 

And last but not least, we intend to stay for the long 
pull, and we take this occasion to repeat the advice we have 
frequently given—‘“If you want to go to Latin America for 
the quick dollar, save yourself the price of the trip.” 

We look forward with a sense of real excitement to the 
next decade in Latin American business and to the years 
which will follow. Naturally we want to earn more and more 
for our stockholders every year, but at the same time I must 
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say there is a special thrill in working with the men who are 
building the new Latin America—men like Galo Plaza and 
his many fine counterparts in public and private life in these 
countries. These men—and women—are not only dreaming 
but working for a richer and more rewarding life for their 
fellow countrymen. 

There is a special satisfaction in doing this when we can 
have the feeling that by strengthening these countries and 
their economies we are strengthening the friends and allies 
of the United States. We are welding together a community 
in the Western Hemisphere which can stand unafraid before 
the world as proof that individual enterprise, common decency 
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and a sense of the dignity of man can prevail against all 
comers. 

This then, Mr. Chairman, is the challenge facing American 
business in Latin America—a challenge which will test our 
resourcefulness, skill and determination. We have the op- 
portunity in this hemisphere of proving to the rest of the 
politically agitated world that individual initiative working 
in a free society can reap a happier and more prosperous 
life for all of us. If we meet this challenge successfully—and 
I am sure we will—we will have made a decisive contribution 
not Only to the welfare and security of the peoples of the 
Americas but to the cause of world peace as well. 


Two-Way Street for Labor 
and Management 


PUT THE GENERAL WELFARE FIRST 
By ROBERT C. KIRK WOOD, State Controller of California, Sacramento, California 


Delivered at the 55th Convention of the California Federation of Labor, Oakland, California, September 18, 1957 


is a privilege and honor to address you today as one of 

the Constitutional officers in your state government. 
A lot of water has flowed under the bridges and been wasted 
out in the ocean since I spoke to you last year about Cali- 
fornia’s urgent need for getting her water development pro- 
gram off the ground. I shall lay this increasing crisis before you 
again today. 

But first | want to state my position on a new crisis that 
has arisen to test the ingenuity and responsibility of both 
labor and management—and the statesmanship of every 
government official who represents you. 


Piss peie PITTS, honored guests and delegates: It 


Two-WaAy STREET FOR LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

As I followed the McClellan Committee hearings and 
labor's trial by fire in the months behind us, I thought also 
of the other end of the pendulum’s swing—a short 75 years 
ago, when labor had barely begun its long march to power. 

Then, American industry was dominated by robber barons 
who called the turns as they saw them—ruthlessly. “What do 
I care about the law?” said one. “Hain’t I got the power?” 

When some associates tried to seize control of one of his 
properties, this same industrialist wrote them: 

“Gentlemen: You have undertaken to cheat me. I will 
not sue you, for law takes too long. I will ruin you. Sincerely 
yours.” 

And he did. 

The general attitude toward labor was expressed by a 
Colonel Borden, owner of a cotton mill in Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. His employees—men, women and children—went 
on strike against the 13-hour day. And the Colonel told them: 

“I saw that mill built stone by stone. I saw the pickers, the 
carding engines, the spinning mule’ and the looms put into it, 
one after the other, and I would se every machine and stone 
crumble to the floor and fall agaia before I would accede to 
your wishes.” 

In America, in the California of 1957 we are a long way 
from that statement. A long way from the 60-hour week, and 
$5 weekly wages. 

Labor has had a long, tough struggle to reach a time when 
there are between 15 and 17 million men and women in 


American unions—about one-fourth of our total working 
force. In America, today, the average factory wage for a 
40-hour week is over $80. And President Meany, traveling 
abroad, can tell other nations: 

“In America, the man who helps to build a house can afford 
to buy one; the man who puts together an automobile earns 
enough to buy one; the factory worker who makes radio and 
television sets and refrigerators and washing machines can 
buy them.” 

The rich economy of America today results from such 
incentive—and from our recognition that che purchasing 
power of the man who labors is just as important to our 
economy as the number of hours he puts in on the job. 

Labor's century of progress has brought about all these 
things—as well as the complications and the inevitable few 
bad apples that come with size and strength. 

Labor must now accept the enduring truth which manage- 
ment learned the hard way: with power comes not dictator- 
ship—but responsibility—or power wanes. 

California labor has good reason to be proud of its generally 
clean slate, as well as a record of responsible citizenship that 
could be an example to other states. Responsible power calls 
for action in other fields than labor-management relations; 
and time after time you have joined such management groups 
as the Chamber of Commerce, farm groups and others in sup- 
port of issues which you jointly believed would benefit every 
Californian. 

Over and above your achievements in such fields as 
workmen’s compensation, industrial safety, industrial em- 
ployment opportunities for the blind, unemployment com- 
pensation, minimum wage laws, industrial disability benefits 
and control of industrial monopolies—you have fought for 
increased general welfare in the fields of public health, prison 
reforms, advanced educational systems, mental health programs 
and the care of mentally retarded children; pure food laws, 
banking reforms, conservation of natural resources and out- 
standing civil service programs. 

Now, you see all that have accomplished endangered 
by the threats which could undo much of the achievement of 
the past. These threats are loss of confidence by labor union 
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eng and the general public; and overly restrictive legis- 
tion. 

Only recently the New York Times, a dispassionate news- 
paper, said: “Organized labor faces a hostile public opinion 
much like the anti-business sentiment of 50 years ago. Another 
parallel] is sure to follow: regulation of unions by the 
government.” 

This is why you must indeed move into action: 

There can be no jungle law for either management or labor 
in the twentieth century. 

Whenever management fails to demonstrate responsibility 
to the public—whenever labor fails—the pendulum of public 
Opinion swings again. It is at this point that representative 
government must move in to protect the welfare of the public. 

Both labor and management have obligations to society 
which transcend the healthy differences of the bargaining 
table. If either of these two great forces is crucified through 
an extreme shift in public sentiment—everybody loses. 

I therefore urge you to continue throwing the full strength 
of California labor behind the national Federation's movement 
to clean its own house. Stand by the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, which is firmly on the record to do this job voluntarily. 
In doing so, you will prevent labor haters and labor baiters 
from having a field day at the expense not only of labor, but 
the whole American public. 

Once before in recent years labor was on trial before the 
bar of public opinion—and conclusively demonstrated its 
ability to put its own house in order. When the National 
Federation cleaned out its unions of every suspicion of Com- 
munist influence, labor proved that it can meet these problems 
head-on, and do a better job than any outside force. 

Now you face a new challenge which tests you to the ut- 
most. Again, I am certain, you will prove to the world that 
the overwhelming majority of union officials are honest, 
industrious and dedicated to labor's cause—and that practices 
found faulty in the past will be eliminated in the future. 

If you press forward an all-out war on abuse—if you 
eradicate any remaining vestige of racketeering and cor- 
ruption—you will be insuring not only the sound future of 
the labor movement but the continued welfare of your 
millions of members. 

We cannot afford either to shackle management, through 
which our free enterprise system draws the breath of life, or 
to shackle trade unions, like your own, which champion the 
cause of free men throughout the world. 


WATER CRISIS A MAJOR CONCERN OF LABOR 


There is no single question of more urgent concern to 
California working men and women today than our need to 
use more bulldozers and less talk in getting a state water 
program under way. California’s very survival as a state 
demands that we get our water program off the drawing 
boards and out of the field of horse trading. 

Long overdue is the time to recognize that our exploding 
population and mal-distribution of water in California make 
state action—a with a continuation of Federal assistance, 
and development by local and private agencies—a must. 

California, now growing at the astounding rate of 500,000 
people every year, expects a total of 25 million by 1975. To 
meet their needs, we must increase our supply each year by 
750,000 acre-feet of new water. Not only must we supply 
this additional 750,000 acre-feet of water, but we must 
retrace ground already lost—the 5 million acre-feet a year 
by which we are overdrawing our underground water bank 
right now. 

In viewing this handwriting on the wall, let me emphasize 
that water shortages are no more pressing and no more tragic 
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than the danger and economic loss faced every winter from 
taging floods. In Northern California alone, the 1955 floods 
claimed scores of lives and at least $200 million in tangible 
property damage. 

If the Feather River Project were started today, it would 
take 12 years to complete it—just about one year before 
Los Angeles will have exhausted its supply from the Colorado 
River. And each year of delay leaves the North a potential 
victim of our unchecked rivers. 

Because the future of both labor and management is wholly 
bound to a sound future economy for the state, I urge you 
to consider the following five reasons why we must get our 
water program off the ground at once: 

1. California must successfully absorb new ‘millions of 
people—through vigorous programs that will encourage im- 
dustrial and agricultural development, provide new jobs, and 
keep the state’s economy strong. 

California’s present strength has sprung from steady growth 
—new people, new ideas—which have stimulated the healthy 
expansion of industry and agriculture. 

During the first six months of 1957, for example, despite 
“soft spots” here and there in the state, California's overall 
economy continued its upward drive. Personal income was up 
more than 7% from a year ago; total civilian employment 
increased 4%. We are also the nation’s agricultural leader. 
Last year, our cash farm income was $2.8 billion—the highest 
ever produced by a single state. 

But we must comtinue to forge ahead in attracting new 
industry, in encouraging established business and agriculture 
to expand. In 1965, we expect our population to reach 18 
million. To find a place for these new Californians, 2 million 
new jobs must be developed—and we can accomplish this 
only through the expansion of industry and agriculture. 

2. California’s industrial and agricultural growth is totally 
dependent upon a vastly caneatiel sebbly of water. 

Not long ago an estimate was made that the amount of 
water which an American is actually using in 1957 is some- 
thing over 1500 gallons a day. 

Most of the 1500 gallons is essential in the cultivation of 
the food we eat and in the manufacture of most of the articles 
we use in our daily lives. 

Industry must have water. For example, to produce a von 
of steel requires 40,000 gallons of water. To refine one gallon 
of line, you need 10 gallons of water. 

griculture must have water. Thirty-seven and a half 
gallons of water are or to produce a single slice of bread. 
To create every pound of beef, a steer must consume some- 
thing like 4,000 gallons—not so much from its drinking 
trough as from its pastureland. 

California agriculture cannot maintain its present levels, 
let alone expand, without more water soon. Of our present 
22 million acre feet used every year, irrigation takes 90%— 
yet we are irrigating only 7 out of the // million acres farmed. 
Ultimately, we may need to triple our irrigated acreage. 

Our water program is the well from which we can and 
must draw these 2 million new jobs by 1965. 

3. We have $200 million to make a start—but we will 
not have it long. The Long Beach oil settlement and the Rainy 
Day Fund are our existing assets. These, in addition to the 
future income from the state's tidelands should be used for 
projects of lasting benefit for the entire state. All of these 
will be under the gun at the coming Budget Session of the 
Legislature as a means of fmancing current state expenditures. 

The $75 million Rainy Day Fund—which was set aside 
as a Cushion against falling revenues at the end of World 
War Il—is California’s trust fund—a capital reserve. It should 
not be frittered away for current needs. Its highest and only 
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justifiable use is for projects of lasting benefit which will 
continue to build the whole economy, and create employment 
now and in the future. 

The Rainy Day Fund almost went down the drain at the 
last session of the Legislature, but we won a temporary victory 
in preventing its dissipation. When the state needs added 
funds for costly current needs, however, the Rainy Day Fund 
will be the first to go—if we do not prevent its loss while 
there is still time. 

Parenthetically, I have a particular interest in the tidelands 
revenue—because I went to bat for an increase in the state’s 
royalties from our oil reserves during the 1957 Session of the 
Legislature. 

I was the only member of the State Lands Commission, 

which is responsible for administering the state-owned tide- 
lands, who rolled up his sleeves to see that a higher oil 
royalty formula was achieved, so that the State would receive 
its fair share of income from the tidelands. When the dis- 
coveries are made, the new law may mean additional hundreds 
of millions of dollars in tidelands oil income paid to the 
State in years to come. 
_ This money will be one-time, it-won't-happen-again revenue 
from a depleting resource. When the oil now lying beneath 
the Pacific Ocean has been fully developed, there will be no 
more to replace it. 

I strongly urge your support in recognizing that this money 
must be expended for projects that will bolster our whole 
economy—and again, create new jobs. 

On this subject, one word for the suffering taxpayer. 
Remember that to the extent that we use our non-recurring 
income for projects of lasting benefit, we shall be reducing 
bonded debt—and its accumulated interest charges—and thus 
providing a measure of relief from the heavy tax burden 
borne by all. 

At the same time, we will be keeping our eyes on the ball: 
a stronger economy, and the millions of new jobs which must 
be developed for new Californians. 

4. California must have continued assistance from the 
Federal government and public and private agencies. But as 
a State we can no longer stage a sit-down strike and expect 
them to do the job alone. 

For years the Federal government has spent an average 
of $70 million a year for flood control and reclamation 
projects in California. The other 2,500 public and private 
water agencies in the state spend about $30 million annually. 
Yet the total of $100 million spent while the State vacillates 
has left us tragically short of water. 

California, which has yet to undertake her first major water 
development project, must at long last act. At the same time, 
we must encourage full cooperation from the Federal govern- 
ment, and continued initiative by local and private agencies. 
Whenever possible, as in the case of the San Luis Reservoir, 
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we must accept the principle of cooperative development. 

5. The pressure of reasoned public opinion is urgently 
needed now to reach prompt and direct solutions of Cali- 
fornia’s water crisis. 

We cannot minimize the importance of problems of the 
areas of origin or deficiency; but all agree that reasonable 
compromises must be made. The four preceding points make 
it imperative that groups such as yours—with the welfare of 
the whole state at heart—insist that solutions of these prob- 
lems be found without further delay. 

You have both the right and the obligation to insist on 
prompt resolution of the sectional and po.itical stalemates 
which have stalled California’s water program to date. You 
have the same right and obligation to insist that your state 
administrators and the Legislature dedicate themselves to this 
problem and this problem alone, undistracted by consideration 
of other issues. 

These are the five all-compelling reasons which make it 
essential that solutions be reached at a Special Session of the 
Legislature—called prior to the Budget Session of 1958. 

I ask your support in pressing for this action—for only 
the strong interest of California citizens can bring about 
the decisive and timely action which will extricate this state 
from its water crisis, and set it squarely on the road to the 
more bountiful economy which our destiny demands. 


CONCLUSION 

I wish that time would permit me to discuss with you 
many other issues, including the needs of our crowded 
schools and the continuing importance of the property tax 
equalization program in our state. 

For California as a whole, the key to future growth is that 
labor and management must work in a spirit of true co- 
operation, with government's role restricted to necessary legis- 
lation, applied equally to both. Given the proper balance 
between these great inter-playing forces—given a realistic, 
fair system of checks and balances—both management and 
labor will, I am confident, put the general welfare first. 

In the spirit of reasonable men who seek common goals, 
we must recognize that the solution of all our problems— 
in labor-management relations, in water development, in 
taxation and education, in sound financing of state govern- 
ment—depend upon the encouragement of a climate favorable 
to healthy, expanding industry and agriculture. This favorable 
economic climate will foster the continued prosperity of the 
entire state. 

These are the reasons why progress in California is un- 
ceasing and inexorable. 

In years to come, California, with the assistance of a strong 
and responsible labor movement, will continue to be the 
proudest example of enlightened self-government in our 
nation. 


Tomorrow's Agriculture 


AN AGRICULTURE CHARACTERIZED BY OPPORTUNITY, NOT ONE DICTATED BY GOVERNMENT 


By EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of Agriculturc 
Delivered before South Dakota State Fair, Huron, South Dakota, September 7, 1957 


DEEPLY APPRECIATE your invitation to meet with 

I you here at the State Fair of this great agricultural State 
of South Dakota. 

I feel very much at home. Over the years I have been 

privileged to participate in different capacities in many agri- 

cultural fairs. And like the others, this fair is organized 


primarily by farm people for farm people. Quite naturally, 
I feel at home. 

Like most of you, I was farm born and reared—in my case 
on a farm in Idaho, where our crops and livestock, and where 
our problems, have been much the same as yours. 

I farmed in that area, through the 1920’s—until I became 
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a county agent, and then went on to marketing and farm 
management extension work at the University of Idaho. Prac- 
tically my whole life has been devoted to farming or working 
with farm people on farm problems. 

Ever since I was a boy, the approach of fall has meant 
Fair Time—to me just as it does to you. And I am glad that 
so much emphasis at the South Dakota fair is placed on special 
events for farm boys and girls—special exhibits, special com- 
petitions, even special facilities like your fine new 4-H 
buildings. I understand that you had another very successful 
4-H day last Thursday. 

The knowledge and skills we can help these young people 
to acquire are about the best investment our older generation 
can make in tomorrow's agriculture—because just as we 
have to farm differently and better than our fathers and grand- 
| “eee they will have to farm differently and better than we 

0. 

These young people are the best crop agriculture produces— 
and always will be. And a fundamental question of which our 
generation must never lose sight is: What kind of an agri- 
culture will we pass on to them? 

That is both your question and mine. Yours because you 
are mow operating farms, and mine because in my present 
position I have responsibility both to you and to the young 
people following you. 

This means, I believe, that farm policy never can concern 
itself only with the short run—and forget about the next 
generation. Neither can it concern itself only with the long 
run—and ignore the problems of today. 

My own upbringing and years in agriculture, and more 
recently my experience in government, have convinced me— 
ever more strongly—that the real road to opportunity and 
success lies in personal self-responsibility and individual 
freedom of action. 

It is such freedom and responsibility in the past that have 
made American agriculture the most productive and progres- 
sive the world has ever known. It is impossible for me to 
believe that what has been so true in the past will not be 
equally true in the future. 

This conviction, of course, influences my beliefs about what 
government should be and what government should do. Gov- 
ernment and citizens can work together on the problems of 
our times. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I say to you as strongly as I 
know how—your farms, and farms throughout the forty-eight 
states, can not be run successfully from Washington. 

Your farms can be run successfully only by you who live 
on them and who have your lifetimes’ work, your capital, 
your hopes, and your future invested in them. To succeed 
you must have freedom to determine your own opportunities, 
and freedom to act upon them. 

That's plain talk—but I would not be living up to my 
responsibilities to farm families if I came to you with anything 
less. 

I have never known a time when agriculture did not have 
problems. The problems have been sometimes more serious 
and sometimes less—but always we do have problems. 

This is to be expected—in fact is unavoidable—in a 
dynamic and growing nation. Adjustment to changing con- 
ditions is never-ending. 

Adjustment is more necessary when war and the insatiable 
demands of war require maximum production, when there is 
never enough of anything to fill the demand. You farmers 
im South Dakota joined forces with farmers throughout the 
Nation in meeting the requirements of World War II, and 
more recently the Korean War. 

The easiest adjustment for farmers is that associated with 
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war because that always means rising prices and unlimited 
markets. But this does not recommend war as a solution for 
creating high farm prices. No one should be misled by agri- 
cultural statistics based on casualty lists. 

The goal of the Administration is a prosperous peacetime 
agriculture and we have already brought about significant 
accomplishments in line with this objective. 

No one is more concerned than I about the cost-price 
squeeze which confronts agriculture today in this time of 
postwar adjustment. Wartime markets no longer exist but 
your cost of production has remained consistently high. 

We have had the unhappy experience in the last generation 
of having to adjust to a postwar time in the 1920's, followed 
by a great depression in the 30’s, world war again in the 40's 
and world recovery from war, the Korean war in the opening 
of the 50’s, and fullowed again now by another postwar period. 
But there is a great difference now compared with the late 
40's when price increases caused by World War II were sus- 
tained by food and fiber requirements in the world-wide 
postwar recovery period. 

We have responded successfully to most of the challenges 
facing agriculture in this postwar peacetime period, especially 
in view of the tremendous surpluses accumulated through 
continuation of wartime production incentives into a time of 
peace. In plain words, this Administration inherited many 
serious agricultural problems, including a 19 point drop in 
the farm parity level during the 23 months period prior to 
January 1, 1953. We have been faced with a job of house- 
cleaning at the same time we have been getting our programs 
under way. 

For example, the Administration's flexible price support 
program, which had been endorsed by both political parties 
prior to the 1948 election and was vigorously advocated by 
other Secretaries of Agriculture—including Clinton P. Ander- 
son and Henry A. Wallace—was enacted by the Congress in 
1954 but could not be put into effect until the 1955 crops 
By then the surplus build-up was out of hand. The Ad- 
ministration then called for enactment of a soil bank program 
with the dual benefit of making payments for taking tillable 
cropland out of production and also conserving it for future 
years. The Soil Bank went into effect only last year. Significant 
reductions are being niade in total production, but there was 
an attempt during this recent session of Congress to scuttle 
it before it had a chance to prove itself. Fortunately these 
attempts were not successful. 

Let me emphasize that price supports have their function 
in agriculture—just as social security, unemployment insur- 
ance and the like have their function in contributing stability 
in the whole economy. I believe in price supports properly 
used as a means of providing stability for agriculture. But | 
do not believe in price supports set at levels which are de- 
structive of farmers’ welfare, 

which price ourselves out of markets that farmers must 
have— 

which build up great unmanageable surpluses— 

which force controls over farmers, limit their right to plant 
and sell, and make their farms inefficient— 

which chase acres around, taking them out of one crop and 
dumping them on others— 

which in the end have the effect only of making prices 
lower and regimenting farm families. 

It is no help to farmers—either this generation or the next 
—when we go in this direction. And that is why I have been 
devoted to reversing such trends. 


With the good a and support of those honestly 
willing to face the problems of agriculture, real improvements 
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in the farm economy are being made. But the job is not yet 
done if we are to reach our goals. 

What are these goals? Let me list them. 

We seek an agriculture that is prosperous, expanding, and 
free. 

We seek to maintain a family-type agriculture operated by 
free and self-reliant men and women. 

We seek an agriculture in which technical advance is 
encouraged, and continued adjustment made to it, so that 
farmers have continuing incentives to high efficiency. 

We seek an agriculture that provides for farm families an 
Opportunity to share fairly in our nationally rising levels of 
living 

We seek an agriculture in which there are the proper 
incentives to use and maintain our soil, water, forest, and 
range resources for the benefit of both this generation and 
those to come. 

We seek the extension of progress to underdeveloped rural 
areas, with fuller opportunity for families now under-employed 
on inadequate ‘arms. 

We seek to achieve these goals through the effective opera- 
tion of the private economy—not through regimentation and 
control of farm families by the government. 

Within the framework of these objectives there are great 
opportunities for government to extend assistance to farmers, 
to contribute to price stability, to aid in the expansion of 
markets, to carry forward research on farm problems—in short, 
to work with farm families as their effective partner. That is 
the program to which your Department of Agriculture is 
dedicated. 

My every personal effort is directed toward making further 
improvements in the agricu!' «ral situation, both for the pres- 
ent and the future. 


The prospects are encouraging, for reasons which I would 
like to review with you. 


(1) Farm income is increasing for the second consecutive 
peacetime year—the only such increases since 1947. 
Figured on a per farm basis, the increase from 1955 
to 1956 was 7 per cent. 

The index of farm prices has risen 3 points during 
July and one point during the past month. The parity 
ratio index rose 2 points during this period and 
stands at 84. 

Prices farmers receive have increased each month 
since February. The index of prices received by 
farmers is at the highest level since August 1954. 
Farm assets are at an all-time high and farms have 
only $12 in debts for each $100 of assets. Farm 
ownership is at a record high and only 1 out of 3 
farms has a mortgage. 

Exports of farm commodities totaled 4.7 billion 
dollars in fiscal 1957 and are at an all-time high in 
both quantity and value, which establishes foreign 
markets of great benefit to American farmers for 
many years to come. This was 16 per cent above 
1952, which was our previous high and which came 
during the Korean conflict. 

Wheat exports during 1956-57 marketing year 
climbed to an all-time peak of 547 million bushels. 
Surplus holdings of Commodity Credit Corporation 
have been reduced by approximately one-sixth during 
the last 16 months. 

Family farms continue to dominate the agricultural 
scene as large-scale farms are about 4 per cent of all 
commercial farms, about the same as 30 years ago. 


Participation by farmers bee ae of the Soil 
Conservation Service has i 37 per cent under 
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this Administration and there has been a similar 
increase in practices undertaken through the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program. 

The Rural Development Program is under way in 
24 states and is being expanded. 

The Soil Bank has done an effective job of reducing 
surpluses and supplementing farm income, in ad- 
dition to conserving soil and water resources for 
future needs. 

Farmers’ net equities of $157.3 billions on January 1 
this year were at an all-time high—up $8 billions 
from a year earlier, and up $6.6 billions from the 
previous high on January 1, 1952. 

I do not minimize the difficulties which farmers face. But 
these are strong points in the farm picture—points often 
overlooked—points in which farmers and this Administration 
can take a good measure of pride and assurance. 

On a nationai basis, and also here in South Dakota, the 
weather man has dealt more kind!y with us than in other 
recent years. To be sure, some areas still have inadequate 
moisture—others have been flooded. Some families have 
experienced hail, or other natural disaster. But crop yields on 
the whole, and especially in this part of the country, promise 
to be excellent. 

I doubt that anyone should take credit for this improvement 
unless he can claim special influence with the weather man. 

Another reason for improvement is mainly a credit to 
farmers themselves. It is that the livestock situation is much 
more favorable. Cattle prospects are encouraging, and the hog 
outlook for the months ahead is bright. This is especially 
important in South Dakota where 63 per cent of the agri- 
cultural income is derived from livestock. With both cattle 
and hogs the improvement has followed from adjustments 
made primarily by farmers themselves. 

Unrealistic slaughtering quotas during the war laid the 
foundation for more cattle at a later date. In 1953 and again 
in 1956 cattle prices declined under a heavy volume of 
marketings. In each case pressure developed for price supports 
on live cattle. 

In the Department of Agriculture we took the position that 
such supports would have led to controls over cattle producers 
—would have disrupted the market for beef—and would have 
lost customers. 

Instead of bowing to the pressure for price supports, we 
cooperated with cattlemen in intensive sales promotion— 
we launched a program of beef and diversion, of 
emergency credit, and of drought relief. 

Cattlemen kept their freedom. Markets expanded. Prices 
recovered. 

Now we are in a cyclical decrease in cattle numbers. The 
calf this year is down 2 per cent from last year. Barring 
renewed drought, beef supplies per capita for several years 
are likely to hold below the peak of 1956, and the economic 
position of cattlemen should improve further. 

On a shorter time basis the hog picture is even brighter. 
Whether this continues to be true is primarily up to hog 
producers. 

Certainly you remember the peak of hog numbers in the 
winter of 1955-56 that brought a disastrous decline in prices. 
Many producers no more than got back their feed costs. 

In those difficult months intense pressure was developed 
to put support prices on live hogs and get government to 
control production. 

There were some who maintained that farmers could not 


adjust hog numbers without pom ey regulation—and 
some who said that farmers produce even larger num- 
bers of hogs in a desperate effort to survive. 
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We did not accept this view. I opposed direct price sup- 
ports for hogs, just as I have for cattle—and for the same 
reasons. The outcome proves we were right. 

The reason is I will not do things in the name of helping 
farmers that actually would work to their disadvantage, and 
be a disservice to them. 

Instead of bowing to the pressure for price supports on 
hogs, we again worked with producers in an intensive cam- 
paign of pork promotion, and a temporary purchase and 
diversion program. Consumers ate more pork. Farmers cut 
production voluntarily—and the price of hogs sharply im- 
proved. 

Your government stepped in and helped a bad situation— 
but I am proud of the fact that we avoided bringing pro- 
ducers under controls that could have had only disastrous 
results. 

The government aid that was provided was discretionary, 
temporary, flexible—and successful. It was a sharp contrast 
with other support programs that have been mandatory and 
rigid—and have left problems unsolved. 

The spring pig crop this year was unchanged from a year 
ago, and indications are for a fall crop up only 2 per cent. 
A determined effort by producers is indicated to level out 
production—in sharp contrast with large cyclical ups and 
downs in the past. Current steadiness in production is the 
reason that fairly favorable hog prices can be expected for 
the next 10 to 12 months. 

Seasonal fluctuations can be expected, of course—but hog 
prices now seem likely to remain above the corresponding 
seasons of a year ago, at least through the first half of 1958. 

What happens then is up to producers. The hog-corn ratio 
has been above 13 since last December, and in July reached 
15.7. A ratio this high has usually been followed by a rapid 
increase in production. 

Thus the normal response would be more pigs come next 
spring. 

If the expansion is moderate, the additional hogs still could 
bring a profitable price. 

On the other hand, a large increase in farrowings next 
spring could result in a disastrous drop in prices a year from 
this fall. 

This risk and danger can not be emphasized too strongly. 
What will happen is up to producers to decide. 

I want to take a few moments at this point to stress that 
the Soil Bank deserves considerable credit for the progress 
we are making. 

Twelve three quarter million wheat-allotment acres 
were put in the Acreage Reserve this year. Those acres, at 
the average yield this year in the states where they are located, 
would have produced another 230 million bushels of wheat 
had they not gone in the Acreage Reserve. Or, had they not 
been planted to wheat they would have added to the harvest 
of grain sorghums, barley, or other crops. 

Without the Soil Bank we would have had an increase in 
wheat carry-over this year instead of a decrease. 

The problem of surpluses—surpluses that have gotten worse 
and worse for years—is now on the run. That is a bold state- 
ment—but amply justified. 

The combination of flexible supports, massive disposal 
efforts and the contributions of the Soil Bank have turned 
the corner. And the improved outlook has contributed greatly 
to the better balance of supply and demand—and this in turn 
to the improvement in prices you are receiving and will 


receive. 
Another chapter in the continuing debats on farm policy 
now lies ahead of us. 
The Agricultural Acts of 1954 and 1956 did much to 
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about a first step along the road from a controlled agriculture 
to a free agriculture. 

The Agricultural Act of 1954 re-established the principle 
of price flexibiliry—without which production and con- 
sumption never could be brought into balance, or kept in 
balance. The Agricultural Act of 1956 defended the ground 
gained in 1954, and in addition, provided necessary tools for 
dealing with surplus problems. 

Now we are ready for a next step. 

We should move away from fixed formulas in the old law 
which, as they now stand, require price support levels to be 
raised as soon as surpluses are moved. 

If these formulas are not modified, the stage is set for 
Surplus Number Two as soon as we dispose of Surplus Num- 
ber One. 

Surely we do not need endlessly to repeat an experiment in 
which the results always will be the same. 

Obviously, in any one year, with the volume of production 
at any given level, a higher price per bushel and per hundred- 
weight means a bigger farm income. But this does not argue 
that the way to help farm families is to fix high prices per 
unit for what they raise. Farming is not just a one-year 
business. 

If over a period of years, an artificially high price causes 
buyers and consumers, both at home and abroad, to turn to 
other products or other sources of supply— 

and thereby drives our products into government bins 
and warzhouses— 

and then forces controls on what farmers can raise and 
sell— | 

and rnarkets become disrupted and prices become de- 
pressed by the build-up of surplus— 

then, ladies and gentlemen, the artificial support price 
does not mean higher farm income. It means lower farm 
income—and anyone who favors such a scheme may think he 
is helping farmers. But he isn’t. 

The facts of the situation with which we are living are 
these: 

(1) We are in the midst of great scientific and mechani- 
cal changes in farming. With these changes in meth- 
ods, our agriculture can produce in great abundance— 
and no production controls that are acceptable within 
the framework of the American political system ap- 
pear to be capable of turning off this abundant 
production, 

This being the case, it is clearly impossible to price 
farm products as though they were scarce. 

And from this fact it follows that farm policy and 
programs must recognize the abundance of our out- 
put—must provide price supports at levels that do 
not interfere with farming efficiency—and must, in 
all possible ways, move to expand the markets avail- 
able for our products. 

I commend this whole matter t» your most serious con- 
sideration. In a representative government, the ultimate de- 
cision as to what our farm programs will be rests in your 
hands, as farm families. 

We can go on to build a stili more progressive and 
dynamic agriculture—expanding, free, and prosperous—for 
this generation and for the young people who will follow 
us—an agriculture geared to serving the expanding markets 
that can open to it, here and abroad—an agriculture charac- 
terized by opportunity, rather than one dictated and stifled 
and regimented by the heavy hand of government. This is 
especially true in South Dakota, which is one of the most 
agricultural states in the Union: 
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In this setting government can do much to help, with 
realistic levels of price supports and other devices which do 
promote stability without limiting opportunity. Government 
can function effectively as a partner with farm families—but 
I am dedicated, as I certainly believe most of you are, to the 
principle that government must never be our master. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 

May God grant us the wisdom, faith, and courage to see 

and be guided by the opportunities that lie beyond and 

around our problems. And may we, in keeping with the great 

heritage we have received from the generations before us, 

willingly accept the responsibilities which are the inescapable 
part and privilege of being free people. 
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doubts. In the first place, I am conscious of the pro- 

fessional qualifications of this audience, and question the 
wisdom of exposing my poor talents to your critical view. 
In the second place, this is a breakfast meeting-—an almost 
impossible time of day for a man to be on guard effectively; 
and failure in this respect can be fatal to a politician. And 
thirdly, there is my subject—the influence which debating 
has had on my career as a public servant. As long as I am 
active politically, there is likely to be a sharp division of 
opinion among my constituents as to whether that influence 
has been good or bad. 

Facing these doubts, I feel very much like the mosquito 
who found himself unexpectedly in a nudist colony. I don’t 
know where to begin. 

Whether or not debating has had an influence on my 
career—and I shall undertake to show that it has—I should 
make it clear at the outset that when I was first persuaded 
to try out for my high school team, I did not have the slightest 
premonition that it might lead to political life. I was a 
shy boy, determined to learn the art of self-expression to 
overcome that shyness. In the process I had my ups and downs. 

I recall, for example, one of my first opportunities to 
speak to a formal audience. With hours of practice behind 
me, I fele confident that I was reasonably well prepared 
until I learned that the speaking was to be preceded by a 
banquet at which I was to be seated between two distinguished 
ladies of the community. Immediately doubts assailed me as 
to my ability to hold up my end of the table conversation. 
I hurried to my coach for advice. 

He reassured me by offering some very simple advice. 
“First,” he said, “turn to the lady on your left, ask her if 
she is married, and then ask her if she has any children. You 
will find that she will pick up the conversation from that 
point and you will have nothing to worry about. Then turn to 
the lady on your right, ask her if she is married, and then 
ask her if she has any children. You will find that she also 
will pick up her end of the conversation and you can eat 
your meal in peace.” 

As I said, this seemed like excellent advice, and I under- 
took to follow it. However, the following day I faced my 
coach with fire in my eye. It hadn't worked out at all. “Now, 
now, he asked, “what went wrong?” 

“Well,” I said, “I curned to the lady on my left and asked 
if she was married. She replied that she was not. Then I 
asked her if she had any children, and, of corse, she did 
not speak to me for the rest of the evening. Then, shifting 
my tactics, I turned to the lady on my right and asked her 
if she had any children. She replied that she did. And then 
I asked her if she was married.” 


I APPROACH my assignment this morning with many 


Actually, debating as an art seemed furthest removed 
from such talents as I had. I was much more adept at the 
sciences. I found it much easier to pursue those subjects 
which I could explore at my desk, in the library, or in the 
laboratory. I almost literally had to be forced to try out for 
the debating team in my junior year in high school. Having 
made that Eestitiad I determined to become as proficient 
as possible. My interest grew until, in my junior year in 
college, I abandoned mathematics as a major and elected 
history and government. The practice of the art, then, had a 
profound and controlling influence upon my interests and 
undoubtedly it changed the whole course of my life. In 
saying this, I am not overlooking the fact that many subse- 
quent influences came into play before I finally embarked 
upon a political career. 

What is there in the art of debate and its practice which 
exerted this influence upon me? Is it an influence which 
may have meaning for others? 

It is man’s natural state to be free, to govern himself. This 
we Americans believe. 

I was reminded, not long ago, that the word “Democracy” 
derives from two Greek words—“Demos,” meaning “people,” 
and “Kratos,” meaning “authority.” Here, then, in the very 
word we have a definition for democracy which is beautiful 
in its simplicity—"“The authority of the people.” It implies 
that the individual, in a democratic society, has a voice in 
the control of his own destiny. It implies, further, that, 
because his actions have an influence upon all others in 
society, he has a responsibility to control it wisely. It implies 
that, in order to discharge this responsibility wisely, he must 
prepare himself by education and training to do so. 

The art of debate is an important tool for that kind of 
self-government in a free society. As it is used and practiced, 
it develops the ability of a people to govern themselves. At 
the same time, although we think and speak as individuals, 
the collective judgment of the whole society is, in the long 
run, to be trusted more than the judgment of any one man. 
If this is nor so, then the concept of government by the 
authority of the people is false. It is an inescapable conclusion 
that these collective judgments cannot reflect wisdom, re- 
sponsibility, and foresight unless they are subjected to the 
critical analysis and evaluation which are possible only 
through the process of debate. 

The art must be practiced widely if its use is to achieve 
maximum results for us. It should be practiced, not only 
on the level of Lincoln and Douglas, not only on the floor of 
the United States Senate, not only by politicians, but also 
by the average citizen—over the back fence, on street corners, 
in town meetings, by the use of both the written and the 
spoken word. 
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It is so practiced—with varying degrees of efitcriveness, 
of course—because it is the natural state of man to be free, 
to govern himself, to entertain opinions on public questions, 
and to undertake to convert his neighbors to his point of 
view. Debating, then, is possibly the most widely practiced 
of the arts in a free society. It is the most democratic of the 
arts—practiced even by my seven month old daughter who 
has nor yet learned to speak. 

It is obvious, then, that the development of leadership in 
such a sOciety has a very direct relationship to the art of 
debate. One becomes a leader by molding public opinion to 
support a given course of action, not by dictating such 
action. Dealing, as one must, with an ever changing, ever 
restless, ever shifting body of public opinion, one can hope 
to be successful in a career of leadership, only to the extent 
that one practices effectively the art of debate. 

This involves the ability to pinpoint the crucial issues of 
the day. It requires the willingness to apply one’s self to the 
task of research and study in order to assemble all considera- 
tions bearing upon those issues. It requires the ability to rise 
above emotion and prejudice when evaluating such considera- 
tions, and to apply the irresistible forces of logic to the 
assembled data. More than that, it requires the courage to 
accept the decisions thus indicated, and the ability to present 
the opinions thus developed in such a way as to persuade 
others to a like point of view. 

There are risks, of course, to this kind of leadership in 
terms of winning elections. The right course is not always 
the popular course. The statesman whose stature looms high 
in history may not enjoy the fruits of victory which his 
wisdom and foresight may warrant. Even the most astute 
practice of the techniques of debate may nor prevent his 
defeat. Confronted by such a prospect, and in order to insure 
victory, he may be tempted to use the art of debate to justify 
a different and more popular course. Our ultimate destiny 
as a free people demands that such temptation be resisted 
and that our best leadership be true to the standards I have 
suggested. 

If we are to meet such standards, the lines of communica- 
tion between citizen and leader must be kept open. Each 
draws strength from the other. Effective leadership is both 
the product of and the molder of public opinion. Effective 
citizenship depends upon the information and direction which 
sound leadership can provide. Debate and the other arts 
of expression are the necessary tools. 

What has all this to do with my career in public life? 
It is intended only to suggest the motivations which ultimately 
led me into public life, motivations which lay dormant until 
awakened and stimulated by my training in debate, motiva- 
tions which are basic in a free society—as natural as breathing. 

Your invitation to me to speak to you suggests that you 
may be interested in the application of what I have said to 
our Democratic victories in Maine in 1954 and 1956. Two 
Bates College debaters, Congressman Frank M. Coffin and 
myself, were, of course, directly involved. The training in 
debate which we received from Professor Brooks Quimby 
was invaluable in our campaign to achieve a Democratic 
victory in a Republican state. I suspect that Professor Quimby, 
with his political leanings, views this fact with mixed feelings. 
The results suggest that the art of debate in our society can 
be a great equalizer which adds strength to a minority cause 
and enables it to prevail, which can bring defeat to a majority 
which has lost touch with the people it serves. 

We used the art to pinpoint problem areas which dis- 
turbed Maine citizens, particularly in the area of state issues 
which had been neglected by a party which took the state 
for granted and concentrated on national issues. We probed 
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for the facts by hard work and research. Thoroughness was 
the keynote. We drove these facts home relentlessly to every 
citizen we could reach—on the farm, on the street corner, 
along Main Street, in the factory—reasoning, persuading, 
wherever and whenever we had the opportunity. 

More important than the partisan victory was the demon- 
stration that a dormant political situation can be stirred to 
life and revitalized by such means. It is a process which must 
be continuously at work if we are to make democracy work. 
The stakes are terribly and awesomely high. In no other way 
can we effectively meet the pressing problems of each new 
day here at home on the community, state, and national 
levels. How we solve them to advance our own welfare, the 
welfare of each individual citizen, will affect the decision of 
millions abroad who are not sure that our kind of government 
is right for them. This, as I see it, is the importaice of the 
work you have been doing and are doing. You are playing 
a vital role in the shaping of the citizenship and the leader- 
ship of tomorrow. 
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